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Rotes, 


THE PRESERVATION OF TOWNSHIP BOOKS. 

As a great many valuable books, documents, 
and papers, the property of townships, are con- 
stantly being destroyed or lost, I should like to 
inquire through these columns if anything might 
be done for their better preservation. Every parish 
and every township has, or has bad, books, plans, 
documents, and papers relative to property, 
common rights, roads, boundaries, fisheries, public 
wells, and other matters which would be of con- 
siderable value either to present or future parish 
historians. Hitherto there seems to have been no 
recognized place where such books, MSS., and 
other records might be kept. In most townships 


application to see the same book he has found, to 
his sorrow and disappointment, that it was lost. I 
am not acquainted with any law bearing on the 
subject of the ownership or safe preservation of old 
township books or papers—so far they seem to 
have been without owner, and usually looked upon 
as dateless rubbish. It is said that ere long the 
time-honoured offices of overseer and surveyor of 
roads will be superseded, and townships joined 
together to make what is called a local board 
district ; if so the present seems a fitting time to 
make some effort to collect all books, papers, and 
documents, that they may be preserved for future 
use. I am certain that the next generation of 


| inquirers would be grateful for such a provision. 


The collection would include— 

1, Overseers’ and surveyors’ assessment books, 
which would contain lists of ratepayers and the 
valuation of property. 

2. Minute-books, which would throw interesting 
side-lights on village government. 

3. Plans of townships or estates showing bridle 
roads, water-courses, quarries, commons, boundaries, 
and the like. 

4. Survey books, furnishing the names of fields 
~~ roads ; these books usually accompanied the 
plans. 

5. Copies of awards, showing to whom the land 
was awarded at the time of enclosures, with a plan 
of the common. 

6. Copies of local law reports touching parochial 
matters, magistrates’ orders, indentures, old notices, 
old letters, stamps, seals, &c. Any of these, say a 
century or more old, might be of the greatest 
service to a local topographer wishing to write a 
history of his native parish. 

To the above might be added any parochal 
books or papers that are not kept in the church 
chest, ¢. g., duplicates of the census sehedules every 
ten years, giving a complete list of the parishioners, 
with ages and occupations, Resident gentlemen 
or lords of manors might also make donations from 
time to time of old books, MSS., deeds, rent rolls, 
or manorial records, which might be useless to 
them, but valuable to others. If the above, or any 
portion of them, could be collected, the most 





there is an assistant-overseer, and township books 
are in his care; but when there is a change of 
Officers, it frequently happens that the outgoing | 


overseer neglects to hand over all the old books | 


and documents to his successor; or it may happen 
that the new officer objects to be troubled with 
them. It thus follows that by constantly recurring 
changes the books or other articles considered use- 
less either fall into various private hands or are 
lost. It often also happens that persons borrow 
township books and forget to return them. 

Almost every topographer can recall instances in 
which he bas consulted some local book or docu- 
ment at some past time, and on making a second 


proper place for their deposition would be the 
parish church, each township furnishing the church 
with a suitable chest, safe, or book-case for their 
safe keeping. Any book or document could then 
be inspected or copied by furnishing the clergyman 
and parish clerk with a short but sufficient notice, 
and by paying to the latter a small fee for his 
attendance. I should imagine that no one would 
object to such a course, as it would be advantageous 
to both the parish and the church, This parochial 
library of MSS., books, and documents, if such 
could be formed, would in populous parishes 
increase rapidly, and would in due course require 
‘a special room, as other objects might be added 
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such as old carvings, displaced brasses or tablets, 
disused fonts or covers, broken effigies or crosses, 
fiint or stone implements, or any other relics and 
memorials of the past that might be found within 
or without the church. In this way a village 
library and museum might be formed which could 
not fail to prove of great interest and value both 
to the parishioners and to many others who might 
require information. Any one coming from a 
distance to consult the registers would have an 
opportunity of gathering additional information 
from the other books and documents. A few 
instances may be given relating to “lost” books. 

A book containing the churchwardens’ accounts 
from 1585 belonging to Wakefield church, now 
the Cathedral, was missing some years from the 
parish chest, and was regarded as lost ; but even- 
tually the churchwardens were put in the way of 
recovering the missing volume, and it is now one 
of the most valuable books in the Cathedral library. 
A book containiog the parish accounts of East 
Ardsley, Yorkshire, from 1652, was some years 
since in private hands and likely to be lost sight of, 
but through the vicar’s exertions this volame bas 
now been restored to the parish. A missing volume 
containing the minutes of the parish vestry of 
Liverpool], from 1761 to 1796 inclusive, has been 
recently discovered and restored to its lawful 
custodians. The parochial records are now com- 
plete for two centuries or more, commencing as they 
do in 1670. A book belonging to the township of 
Bradford, in Lancashire, containing the accounts 
from 1711 to 1835, was lost. Afterwards some 
litigation came on, and the ratepayers, I believe, 
were mulct in the heavy expenses of repairing a 
bad road which was not their own through their 
inability to produce the book. A rate book be- 
longing to the overseers of Manchester, dated 1655, 
containing a complete list of ratepayers and the 
value of property, forming a sort of census for that 
year, was in existence in 1870, but is now reported 
** lost.” 

As aconcluding word to this note, let me strongly 
advise overseers, churchwardens, or other township 
officials, or all others who may have influence with 
the same, to endeavour to rescue and to keep 
together all parish records, but especially the oldest, 
till some safe repository be found for them. I am 
fully persuaded that they would be equally useful 
and valuable in many ways both to the present 
and succeeding generations, 

Dantet Hipwett. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 





CHURCH MINSHULL, OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 
(Continned from p. 430.) 

The native generosity of the people of Cheshire, 

which for many centuries has, distinguished them, 

is to-day az deep-rooted as_ever, and it is wonder- 








ful that this characteristic has not been swept 
away by the lapse of time and the changes which 


it usually brings. Cheshire further claims a record 
of name, blood, and place that few counties in our 
islands can surpass. A writer of no mean eminence 
states that Cheshire gentry are distinguished for 
four things, “numbers, antiquity, loyalty, and 
hospitality,”* and with regard to the last it is » 
remarkable fact that wheat-sheaves appear on s0 
many Cheshire gentlemen’s coats of arms. Bread 
the staff of life, wheaten the best bread. 

Then as to those who have reflected credit on 
the county in a literary point of view. Now 
although Doomsday Book includes Chesbire+ 
there was one devoted to this palatinate. Sir Peter 
Leycester, from whom I have already quoted, often 
mentions and quotes from Cheshire Doomsday 
Book, in fact says “there was a Doomsday Book 
in our Exchequer at Chester, wherein many deeds 
and records were enrolled.” It is to Alexander 
de Swereford, Archdeacon of Shrewsbury in the 
latter end of Henry II.’s reign, that the county 
was indebted for ‘The Red Book of the Exchequer.’ 
It was once in the possession of the Abbey of St. 
Werburgh’s, in Chester, was written on parch- 
ment, and contains much important information. 
Partly about the same age is the remarkable MS. 
‘Chester Annals,’ the author of which, I think, is 
unknown ; but they start from the birth of Christ 
to the year 1255, reciting many historical facts 
relative to Cheshire and its renowned monareb, 
Earl Randal, surnamed Blundeville, Then we 
have the ‘History of the Earldom of Chester, 
collected by Archbishop Parker,§ containing the 
achievements of the seven Cestrian monarchs, 
these all being men of military prowess. Selden 
quotes from this MS, in his ‘ Titles of Honour.’ 

William Smith and William Webb are two 
bright examples of historical collectors of their 
own county. Three hundred years ago the 
memorials of the ancient glory of Cheshire were 
collected by these two. Smith appears to have 
made his researches about 1590, while Webb, an 
Oxford University man, did his part about 1600. 
Their united labours form, if I mistake not, the 
bulk of ‘King’s Vale Royal.’ Webb's itinerary 
was in poetry.|| Laurence Bostocke’ (a name 
which is still not uncommon in Minsbull and 
neighbourhood) wrote a volume cennected with 
descents and pedigrees, &c., as also an accurate 
visitation of most of the churches, prior to their 
destruction during the Civil War. Then there 
was Sampson Erdeswicke, who about 1553 began 


* Puller. 
+ Doomsday Book did not include the four northers 
i History of the County, &c.,’ 1791. 
. 317, 
Mathew Parker, consecrated bishop 1559) 
London, by John Chalewood, 4to., 1586, 
Bostock’s estate passed to John Savage by mar- 
riage (Camden, ed. 1695, p. 562). : : 
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bis career at Oxford. Camden calis him “a very 
eminent man, who has nicely enquired into the 
venerable matters of antiquity.”* Passing, I refer 
shortly to the loyalty of the people of Cheshire. 
The old Royalist song, given in previous notes, 
breathes throughout the spirit claimed by the 
earliest writers. It was principally owing to the 
brave actions of Cheshire men that Edward gained 
the battle of Poictiers in 1356. Lord Audley 
was one of the most prominent; and it is from 
this family that the Earls of Derby sprang. The 
former family is of great antiquity, the original 
name being Touchet. On the west side of the 
river Weaver is Calveley, which gave the name to 
that family from whom Sir Hugh de Calveley 
descended, and whose reputation as a valiant 
soldier is well known. Even his valour was 
equalled by Sir R. Knowles. Examples need not 
be extended, but I will only add the fact that 
eighteen Cheshire gentlemen were knighted on 
account of their valour, when Lord Hertford van- 
quished the Scotch army.t Their names embrace 
those of Brereton, Calveley, Cholmondeley, Eger- 
ton Leigh, Leycester, Venables, &c. 

In going through the records of Minshull Church, 
the same facts are brought to one’s notice as in 
most registers of the period, notably as regards the 
number of births prior to marriage. Although it 
is not my intention to inquire into this aspect of 
the registers, yet Shakespear, in his ‘ Measure for 
Measure,’ IV.i., if not making an excuse for this, at 
least refers to what may possibly have been more 
generally considered than is usually supposed. 

As before referred to, the parish registers con- 
sist of two bound volumes. These are of parch- 
ment. It is said, in ‘ Historic Notices of Flint,'t 
that parchment registers were, in 1597, ordained 
to be used; as a fact, we here see Minshull 
registers were written on parchment in 1561. But, 
if I do not err, the order for registers to be written 
on parchment was issued in 1538. Church Min- 
shull registers do not show that they were always 
kept in a proper manner. During the years 1625, 
1639-42, the Christian name of parent is often 
omitted, and, curiously enough, in the years 
1631-33 the place of birth is given, but the Chris- 
tian name is not; in 1636-38 both place of resi- 
dence and Christian name of parent are wanting ; 
and in 1647-9, the residence of parent and 
Christian name are added. In 1650-1, name of 
parent is generally given; and sometimes the 
residence. Among the births, between 1736 and 
1752, one Abrabam Yoxall registered five daugh- 
ters, all of the name Mary. In 1643 is the follow- 
ing entry :— 

“Thos. s, of John Warburton, baptised July 17, being 





* Camien, p. 531, 
t At Leith, on May 11, 1544. 
t Taylor (Elliot Stock, 1883), p. 128. 





the first after the destruction of the reverend order of 
Bishops.” 
In 1651 the following occurs :— 

“Thomas Dudlow brought some strangers to be 
married on the first of January.” 


Atrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R. Hist.S. 


(To be continued.) 


The “ Royalist song found amongst the family 
papers in an old chest at Erdeswick Hall” is not 
what it professes to be. It is merely a mangled 
version of ‘Sir Beville: the Gate Song of Stowe,’ 
by the late Rev. R. S. Hawker, of Morwenstow. 
I well recollect his indignation when he first 
learned how his fine Cornish poem had been mal- 
treated to make it pass for a Cheshire ballad. 
Who was the culprit would be difficult to say. 
The Cheshire alteration was printed in Egerton 
Leigh’s collection of ‘Cheshire Ballads.’ The 
original is included in Hawker’s ‘ Cornish Ballads,’ 
1869. I have already mentioned this curious cir- 
cumstance in ‘N. & Q.,’ but where I am writing 
cannot give the precise reference. 

Wituram E. A, Axon. 


Swansea, 


‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ 
NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 

(See 6S, xi, 105, 443; xii. 321; 7 8, i, 25, 82, 342, 
376; ii. 102, 324, 355; iii, 101, 382; iv. 123, 325, 422; 
v. 3, 43, 130, 362, 463, 506; vii. 22, 122, 202, 402 ;viii. 
123, 382; ix, 182, 402; x. 102; xi. 162, 242, 342 xii. 
102 ; 8 8, i, 162, 348.) 

Vol. XXIX, 

P. 24b. Account of the finding of Rob. de 
Insula’s grave at Durham, Archologia, xlv. 392. 

P. 34. Ireland. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.’ 

P. 36b. Wm. Ireland. Ascham’s ‘ Letters.’ 

P. 54. Edw. Irving. See ‘D.N.B.,’ ix. 36; 
‘N. & Q.,’ 7" S. iii. 101 ; ‘Life of Wm. Wilber- 
force.’ There are publications on the “ Unknown 
Tongues” by G. Pilkington, R. M. Beverley, D. 
Thorn, and J. Greenwood. 

P. 72. ‘‘ Tawdry Isham,” Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1707, p. 105. 

P. 89. Cyril Jackson. Mathias, ‘P. of L.’; 
Wrangham’s ‘ Zouch,’ i. p. Ixx. 

P. 92a. Henry Jackson. Bp. King’s Letter, 
pref. to I. Walton’s ‘ Lives.’ I have his anno- 
tated copy of Jewel’s ‘ Apologia,’ 1599, *‘ Liber 
Henrici Jacksoni, Collegij Corporis Christi, Oxon. 
Anno 1600, Maij 21°,” in a beautiful hand. 

P. 94b. No. 35, see Church’s ‘ Reply to Mid- 
dleton,’ 1750, pp. 137, 340. 

Pp. 96-8. John Jackson. Eastmead, ‘ Hist. 
Rievall.’; ‘N. & Q ,’ 8" S. i. 

P. 107. For ‘‘ Crackanthorpe” read Crakan- 
thorpe (xiii. 2). 

P. llla. Wm. Jackson (d. 1795). Gifford’s 
* Baviad,’ &c., 1827, p. 119. 

P. 112a. Bp. Wm. Jackson. Poulson’s ‘ Hol- 
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derness,’ i. 251; ‘N. & Q.,’? 3" S.; 6" S. vii. 217; 
viii. 139 ; 7" S. vi. 135, 197. 

P. 1248, ‘‘ There is a portrait of him still 
there.” 

P. 126a. Sam. Jacomde., 
pp. 27, 41, 244. 

Pp. 244-5. Prof. Jane recognized Bull's 
learning, and brought him forward, Nelson’s 
* Bull,’ 1714, pp. 283 359; Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 
pp. 106 sqq., 198; Wraogham’s ‘ Zeuch,’ ii. 150. 

P. 246. One of James Janeway’s sermons was on 
the death of Thoma Mowsley, apothecary; Cecil’s 
* Remains,’ p. x. 

P. 247a. ‘Extract of the Life and Death of 
John Janeway,’ by James Wheatley, 1775. 

P. 256 a. Jay. ‘Life of Bickersteth,’ i. 154 ; 
* Life of W. Wilberforce.’ 

P. 268 a. Browne’s ‘Christian Morals,’ see 
Greenhill’s ed., ‘‘ Golden Treasury,’ 1881. 

P. 277. For “a sister privately married...... 
Henry” read a sister was privately married...... 
to Henry.” 

P, 278. Judge Jeffreys. Rochester’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1707, p. 115; Oldham’s ‘ Poems,’ ed. Bell, 1854, 
pp. 179, 214. 

P. 289. Jekyll. Mathias, ‘P. of L.’ 

P. 300b. Henry Jenkins. Paper by Canon 


Patrick’s ‘ Autob.,’ 


Raine, Yorks. Arch. Jour., i. 127-131; ‘N. &Q.,’ 


3¢ §. viii; xii.; 4% S. v.; 7@ 8. xi. 

P. 308 a. Q. Elizabeth’s Latin letter to the Shah 
concerning Jenkinson, Ascham’s ‘ Letters,’ 1602, 
pp. 324-6. 

P. 309 a. Frobiser ; xx. 281, Frobisher. 

P. 315. Jenks’s books were much used by the 
Evangelicals ; Tyerman, ‘Oxf. Meth.,’ p. 312; 
Toplady’s ‘Works,’ 1841, p. 19; Sidney’s 
‘Walker,’ p. 77; ‘Life of Tho. Scott,’ p. 47; 
* Life of Venn,’ p. 553. 

P. 3258. Tho. Jenner. 
325. 

P. 326. Judge Jenner. 
Myst.,’ i., 1690, ded. 

P. 333. Jenyns. ‘Gray,’ by Mason, 1827, p. 
346; Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ p. 139 ; ‘Memoir of H. 


More,’ iii. 421. 
Pp. 334-5, Rob. Jephson. Mathias, ‘ P. of L.,’ 


‘N. &Q.) 6 S. xii, 


‘Hist. and 


Ness, 


80. 

P. 339b. Jeremie. Pryme’s ‘ Autob.,’ pp. 
152-3. 

P. 344. “Jermin’s country house,” Lord 
Somers’s reply to Dryden, Roscommon’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1707, p. 156. 

P. 349 a. “ Account of the illness and death of 
C. 8. Jerram, drawn up by his father, the Vicar of 
Chobham, 1824.” 

P. 354. Wm. Broome has a laudatory poem on 
Jervas’s portrait of Lady Cornwallis at Rainham. 

P. 366 b, }. 29 from foot. For “ Halifax” read 
Driffield. 


P. 381a. How was Jewel “ irconsistent’’; is 


the surplice a vestige of Popery ? Burnet, ‘ Letters 
from Switzerland,’ 1686, pp. 50 sq. 
P. 436a. For south Barton’ read South 


Burton. 
P. 446 b. For “ Mr. Raine” read Canon Raine, 
W. C. B. 


Vol. XIX. 
P. 321. Thomas Fletcher (1664-1718). The 
parentage, dates of birth and death, marriage, and 
issue, &c., of this writer are all incorrectly given 





in the ‘D. N. B” by J. M. R., the author of the 
article. The facts, obtained by me from the 
| register of New College, MSS. in Bodleian, and 
| Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses,’ are as follows. 
Thomas Fletcher was born at Avington, in co, 
Hants, in 1666 (so New Coll. register, but Foster 
says at Winchester). He was admitted to Win- 
chester College in 1679; matriculated at Balliol 
| Coll., Oxon, April 9, 1685, aged eighteen, as son 
| of Jo, Fletcher, of Winchester, Hants, pleb.; ad- 
| mitted to New College, September, 12,1685 ; fellow 
| and B.A., 1689; M.A., January 14, 1692/3; B.D. 
|and D.D., 1707. He resigned his fellowship on 
| his marriage in 1702 to a daughter of William 
| Master, fellow of New College and Rector of 
Holton. He served the donative of Fairfield, 
| Somerset, in 1694; was Prebendary of Wells, 
| 1696; under-master of Winchester College, 1701; 
|} and admitted fellow there September 12, 1711, 
| but resigned his fellowship in 1712. He died in 
1713, and was buried in Winchester Cathedral, on 
| the south side of the nave, near the monument to 
| William of Wykehar. He had issue three sons: 
1. Thomas Fletcher, D.D., matriculated at Trinity 
| Coll., Oxford, November 20, 1721, aged eighteen; 
afterwards fellow of All Souls’ College, and Bishop 
of Dromore and Kildare. 2. Philip Fletcher, 
| M.A., matriculated at New Coll., February 13, 
1724/5, aged eighteen ; afterwards fellow of New 
| College, minister of Romford, Essex, and Dean of 
Kildare ; he resigned his fellowship on his mar- 
| riage in June, 1735, and died in May, 1765. 
3. William Fietcher, D.C.L., matriculated at 
Trinity College, July 17, 1731, aged eighteen; 
| afterwards fellow of New Coll., but resigned on 
his marriage in 1746; Prebendary of Ch. Ch., 
| Dublin, and of St. Patrick’s, and Dean of Kildare ; 
Rector of St. Mary's, Dublin. He died December 22, 
1771, and was buried in St. Mary’s, Dublin. 

See also Nichols’s ‘Collection of Misc. Poems, 
vol. vi.; Antony Wood MS., A.O., 4. 559; MS. 
additions to Wood’s ‘Athen’ in Bibl. Bodl.; 
Cotton’s ‘ Fasti Eccl. Hib.’; Hearne’s ‘ Coll.,’ &. 

Thomas Fletcher was in no way connected with 
the Staffordshire family to which J. M. R. assigns 

|him. It is hard to conceive how so many errors 
| could have crept into his account of Fletcher. In 
William Dingley’s ‘ Poems on Several Occasions, 
1694, p. 20, is a poem “On the excellent Trane- 
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lation of the first book of Virgil’s ‘ ASneis,’ by Mr. 
Th. Fletcher, Fellow of New Coll.” 
Vol. XXVI. 

P. 243. Sir William Hericke, or Herrick (1557- 
1652). The date of birth is wrong. He was bap- 
tized at St. Martin’s, Leicester, December 9, 1562, 
and buried there March 8, 1652. Reference should 
have been made to the ‘ Herrick Genealogy,’ by 
Lucius C. Herrick, M.D, revised edition, 
Columbus, Ohio, 1885, and to Leicestershire 
Archeological Society's Transactions, vols. i. to 
vii. passim. This reference applies also to Robert 
Herrick (p. 253), Richard Heyrick (p. 325), and 
Thomas Heyrick (p. 327). 

W. G. D. Frercuer. 





EarLiest ADVERTISEMENT OF A SALE oF TEA. 
—In the Quarterly Review of June, 1855, in an 
article on ‘ Advertisements,’ there was printed a 
copy of an advertisement which the writer of the 
article states ‘‘is undoubtedly the earliest 
authentic announcement yet made known of the 
public sale in England” of tea (p. 191). The 
apnouncement runs :— 

“That Excellent and by all Physitians approved 
China Drink called by the Chineans Tcha, by other 
nations Tay, alias Tee, is sold at the Sultaness Head 
Cophee - House, in Sweetings Rents, by the Royal 
Exchange, London,’ —Mercurius Politicus, September 
30, 1658,” 

I cannot find that this advertisement has been 
mentioned in any of the notes in reference to tea 
which have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ It will probably 
be useful as an addition to the full editorial reply 
concerning the introduction of this famous beverage 
into this country which was given at 1* S. xi, 367; 
and to that at 4" S, x. 343. 

J. F. Maysercu. 

Liverpool. 


Stocxrisn. (See voce ‘Morue: Cabillaud,’ 7" 
S. iii. 48, 214, 377, 454; iv. 78, 278, 371; v. 13 
256.)—Glancing over a back volume of ‘ N. & Q. 
I was reminded that my chief interest in a corre- 
spondence above referred to, permeated by a severe 
flavour of dry sarcasm, had lain in an unsatisfied 
question which was incidentally raised. What is 
the derivation of “stockfish”? It has supplied 
the poets with some lively figures (Shakespeare, 
‘Tempest,’ III. ii; Burns, ‘Elegy of Capt. 
Matthew Henderson’), and it strikes me that it 
had somewhere a proverbial jocular sense equiva- 
lent to blockhead, because stockfish is so often 
dried without the head. These latter circumstances 
are interesting, but are no help towards the deri- 
vation. I offer a note or two towards that de- 
sideratum. To “stock” is an old Scots word 


, 
’ 


that in various records there is evidence that the 
term durus piscis (hard fish), was probably the 
name given to what appears elsewhere in the same 
records as stokf’, stocfish, and stokvis. See ‘ Liber 
Quot. Garderobe’ of Edward I., pp. 9, 118, 143, 
where the entries are, “‘ de 5,496 duri pisc’”; ‘‘ et 
14,132 stokf’”; “pro 1,000 stocfish”; Bain’s ‘Calen- 
dar, ii. 1180, where amongst the stores there 
appear two ‘‘ douseines le linghes ” and salt cod ; 
and a dozen “stocuis”; another entry at same 
reference mentioning ‘‘ 14,300 stokfische.” These 
examples all date about 1300, In the Exchequer 
Rolls of Scotland, i. pp. 121, 139, 194, &c., there 
are very numerous allusions to durt pisces forming 
an unfailing item in the exchequer accounts of the 
early fourteenth century. From an examination 
of these entries of “‘stockfish” with parallel pas- 
sages relative to ‘‘ duri pisces ” I have come to the 
conclusion that Topham, in editing the ‘ Liber Quot. 
Garderobx’ (preface, p. xxvii), said rightly that 
‘* durus piscis seems stockfish.” And durus piscis 
makes for “hard fish” as the etymology, as well 
as the meaning. In Camden’s ‘Britannia’ (ed. 
Gilson, 1695), p. 739, the progress of Hull is eaid 
to have been due “ partly to their trade of Jseland- 
fish dry’d and harden’d, term’d by them Stock-fish.” 
This citation also helps towards the ‘* hard” etymo- 
logy. Gro. NgILsoy, 
Glasgow. 


‘Tue Brounowiapv.’ (See 3° S, iv. 122.)—At 
the above reference is a communication from C. H. 
and Tuompson Cooper on the authorship of ‘ The 
Brunoniad,’ a poem published anonymously in 
1790. Northern antiquaries always attribute the 
‘Brunoniad’ to the Rev. William Margetson 
Heald, M.A., M.D., who was Vicar of Birstall for 
thirty-seven years. I visited the British Museum 
last week purposely to cull from the ‘ Brunoniad’ 
for a work I am publishing, but unfortunately no 
poem with that cognomen is to be found there. 
I however discovered that the ‘ Brunoniad’ was 
attributed by Messrs. Cooper tothe Rev. Thomas 
Foster, B.A., in the number of ‘ N. & Q.’ to which 
I have alluded. I should like to know if two 
poems, each issued anonymously, and in the same 
year, are in existence, 

Cnas. F, Forsnaw, LL.D. 

Winder House, Bradford. 


Revisep Version: Ps. cxxxvil. 3.—It may 
be a mistake to buy a catalogue of the exhibition 
of the Royal Academy, as unduly prejudicing one’s 
mind with regard to the pictures. Yet by not 
buying a catalogue one may miss something more 
than names and titles. For instance, in an illus- 
trated catalogue for this year I find the following 





quotation appended to No. 983, ‘ The Daughters of 


signifying to become stiff. Jamieson’s ‘Dictionary’ | Judah in Babylon’: “ For there they that carried 
derives it from “Su. G. stock-a to harden.” With | us away captive required of usa song; and they 


that etymology before us it is interesting to find 


, that toasted us required of us mirth, saying, ‘ Sing 
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us one of the songs of Zion.’” The request for a 
song these handsome daughters of Judah 
comes, after the compliment that has been paid 
them, with a reasonableness that was not apparent 
till the promulgation of this revised version. 
KILuicrew. 


Juntvs.—It is announced that we are to have 
® spirited revival of the “Junius Question ”; 
meanwhile, anticipating fresh evidence, it may 
seem desirable to put together the case as it now 
stands. 

1. The Portland case.—A letter signed “ Popli- 
cola,” dated April 28, 1767, contains this passage, 
“The landed estate must be oppressed,” which sub- 
ject runs through the Junius correspondence till 
November 22, 1771, when the Crown was non- 
suited in favour of the duke’s claim. Junius then 
wrote his sixty-seventh letter, dated November 28, 
1771, with this expression, ‘‘ The ridiculous defeat 
of Sir James Lowther.” Junius wrote very little 
after this, and we know from other sources that he 
was closing his career as publicist. The object of 
this ‘‘ preliminary” is to identify the one writer 
ander numerous signatures. 

2. Turning then to the Francis correspondence 
at this date, we find that Sir Philip wrote to his 
wife from Bath on December 23, ‘‘ Mr. D’Oyley 
has resigned, but of this say nothing”; and again, 
“TI neither expect nor desire any alteration in my 
own situation” at the War Office. Oa February 26, 
1772, Lord Barrington, Secretary at War, wrote a 
sti but civil letter to Francis. He “ is looking 
out for a chief clerk,” and requires a letter from 
Francis such as he can show ‘“‘to explain the 
occasion of my losing you.” 

3. Meanwhile, Junius is writing thus to Wood- 
fall, January 25, 1772 :— 

“ Having nothing better to do, I propose to entertain 
myself, and the public, with torturing Barrington. 
Be careful not to have it known to come from me.” 


Then follows a succession of the bitterest attacks 
on his lordship. Oo March 23 he wrote :— 

“ET desire you will inform the public that the worthy 
Lord Barrington, not content with having driven Mr. 
D'Oyley out of the War Office, has at last contrived to 
expel Mr. Francis.” 

Sir Philip quitted the Office at the end of the 
J wy and paid a short visit to the Hague. 

anias reappears for a few days in May, and Sir 
Philip went abroad again till Christmas. 

This substantially is the real indictment. Here 
6 motive, while time and place suit the conditions 
required for communicating, and we have no re- 
butting evidence. A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Paor. Faeemay. — The admirers of the late 
Prof. Freeman (and who is not an admirer of his 
that has a conscientious regard for European his- 


volumes of the Ecclesiologist contain several im- 
portant papers by him on architectural subjects, 
Whether the latter volumes have in them any 
of his writings I have, at present, no means of 
ascertaining. 

In vol. xx. p, 226, there is a letter signed 
E. A. F. which is certainly his. It is reprinted 
from the Times (date not given, but it must have 
been one of the latter days of 1859, probably some 
time in November) as a contribution to the con- 
troversy then raging as to what style should be 
employed in building the Foreign Office. It must 
have had great weight. I need not say that Free- 
man advocated Gothic. This letter ought to be 
reprinted once again in some place where it will 
not be lost sight of. It is a most temperate and 
admirable statement of the respective claims of 
Gothic and Italian architecture on our regard. 

Epwarp Peacock. 


Tag ‘ Mippie Krixcpom’ anp Genera Gor- 
pon.—Dr. Samuel Wells Williams, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature at Yale 
College, published in 1848, under the above title, 
a survey of the Chinese Empire and its inhabitants. 
A revised edition of this interesting work appeared 
at New York in 1883, and the author informs us 
in his preface that the revision has been “ the slow 
though constant occupation of several years.” 
“ Humanum est errare,” however, and the great 
care bestowed upon this edition has not secured 
immunity from error, At p. 609 of vol. ii. I was 
surprised to read that “in April, 1863, the entire 
command [of the ‘‘ever victorious” force which 
put down the Taiping rebellion] was placed under 
Col. Peter Gordon, of the British army.” Gordon’s 
Christian names, I need not remark, were Charles 
George ; but the error here made in calling him 
Peter is repeated in the index at the end of the 
volume. W. T. Lyryy. 
Blackheath. 


Ketvin.—The daily papers of May 10 contain 
an announcement which may chronicle the advent 
of a new word into the English language. ‘‘ The 
Board of Trade,” it is stated, “have paid a com- 
pliment to Lord Kelvin by announcing that hence- 
forth the Board of Trade unit of electricity is to be 
known as ‘ the Kelvin.’” 
Rosert F, GARDINER. 

Glasgow. 


Errrara ow Dr. Joun Garpyer.—It would 
be interesting to know if any of your readers have 
met with an inscription similar to that which may 
be seen just within the railings of St. Leonard's 
Churchyard, Shoreditch, where on the stone above 
an old tomb (date 1807) are the words, ‘‘ Dr. John 
Gardner's last and best bedroom.” This reminds 
one of the time-honoured “ My lodging is on the 





tory!) may like to know that the frst twenty 





cold ground.” D. Harrisoy. 








—_ Tore . & @& ene 
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Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Marriner: Stonarp: Wootre (on Wotre).— 

“1654. Richard Mariner and Joane Stonard were 
married at Portsmouth 2 May.” 

1655. Jobn Marriner and Jane Woolfe were joyned 

together in Marriage before William Withell, Justice of 
Peace for borough of Portemouth, the 18 day of Sept’, 
in y* presence of Henry Willes, Stephen Palmer, and 
Thomas Wolfe.” 
So run the first two entries in the marriage registers 
of the parish church of Havant, near Portsmouth. 
From these registers it appearsthat Richard Mariner 
was of Leigh (or West Leigh), Havant, and John 
Marriner of Bedhampton, which is near Havant. 
For we have also :— 

“13 Oct 1673 or 1678, Jane, wife of John Marriner 
of Bedhampton.” 

“2 March, 1680, William, son of Richard Marriner of 
West Leigh.” 

Richard Marriner died (it seems) in 1684 :— 

“ 1684, 26 Nov’, Richard Marriner of Leigh.” 
Jane, his wife, predeceased him :— 

“ 1683, 2 July, Jane, wife of Richard Marriner,” 
John Marriner died in 1690, it would seem :— 

“1690, March 25, John Mariner.” 

Jane, his wife, having predeceased him in 1673 or 
1678, as is before copied. 

I should be glad if any one could say (1) who 
the above Richard Mariner and John Marriner 
were, their descent, &c., for the Havant registers 
only begin from 1654. The name is spelt indis- 
criminately Mariner, Marriner, Maryner, Marinier, 
Marineer. The Marriner family had long time 
been settled in the neighbourhood of Havant and 
Portsmouth, for we have— 

“1588, John Marriner, Gent., of Portesdowne.” 

“1610, Peter Marriner (or Maryner), Esq., of Wan- 
stead,” 
which, from Warners ‘ Hampshire,’ was “in the 
Hundred of Portesdowne.”” This Peter Marriner 
was possessed of the “ Manor and capital Messuage 
called Wansted, and of diverse lands in Porchester, 
Southwick, Wymering, and Farlington,” and 
Alverstoke, &c. His grandmother was Margaret, 
daughter of Agnes Bennate, widow, through whom 
Peter Marriner, as ‘‘her issue in tail,” acquired 
his Porchester estates. Peter Marriner’s wife was 
Mrs. Dorothy Marriner, who, in 1628, entertained 
King Charles I. in her house at Portsmouth 
(‘State Papers, Dom., Chas, I. 1628-9, p. 175). 
Peter Marrirer’s daughter Mabel married Sir 
Edmond Plowden. “She was Niece to Sir George 
and Sir Hampden Paulet, kinsmen of the Marquis 
of Winchester,” and ‘“‘her Uncle was Mr. Oxer- 
ham.” I should be glad to know (2) the ancestry 





of Peter Marriner, facts as to the Bennate family, 
his grandmother (query Benet); how Mabel Mar- 
riner (Lady Plowden) was niece of Sir George and 
Sir Hampden Paulet, and who was her unele, 
Mr. Oxerham. Who was Mrs. Dorothy Marriner, 
Peter Marriner’s wife, and Mabel’s mother. I 
have a full copy Sir Edmund Plowden’s will 
(proved July 27, 1659), which answers none of 
these queries. Richard Mariner (I have said); 
1654, married Joane Stonard. (3) Who were the 
Stonard family? In the Lay Subsidies for co. of 
Southampton, 37 Hen. VIII. (1546), we have 
“‘ Hundred of Havant, William Stonard”; “ Hun- 
dred of Bedhampton, William Stonard.” There- 
were Stonardes in Kent and Sussex; and also (as 
well as Marriners) in the registers of St. Botolpb, 
Bishopsgate. John Marriner, 1655, married Jane 
Woolfe. (4) Who were the Woolfe, or Wolfe, 
family ? In the Havant registers, ‘1657, Nicholas 
Woolfe married Margaret Stonard, in presence of 
Richard Marriner” and others, In the burial 
register is, “ 1679, Elizabeth, wife of Thos. Woolfe, 
of Bedhampton.” There were Wolfes of Ashing- 
ton, or Washington, in Sussex (1415, 1465, 1583, 
1594); and also (as well as Marriners and 
Stonards) in the registers of St. Botolph, Bishops- 
gate (Woolf, Wolfe). W. Sronarpg. 


Srenciz. (See 8 §, i, 371, 484.)—The recent 
appearance of notes on this word in dear old 
‘N. & Q.’ emboldens me to make a request. I 
have written an ignorant introduction to an illus- 
trated work which will shortly appear, entitled 
‘The Book of Delightful and Strange Designs, 
being One Hundred Facsimile Illustrations of the 
Art of the Japanese Stencil-Cutter, to which the 
Gentle Reader is Introduced by one A. W. T., 
who knows nothing at all about it.’ The text will 
be in English, French and German, and how best 
to turn “ stencil-cutter ” into French is where help 
is needed; and I would also ask, Can a better 
rendering be given for the stencil-plates themselves 
than ‘‘ patrons découpés 4 jour en carton ou ep 
~*~ 7 Ayprew W. Tousr. 

he Leadenhall Press, E.C. 


Wickes, THE Frienp or Kant and Rouy- 
xen.—Kant and Ruhnken were college friends at 
Koenigsberg previously to 1746. In 1771 their 
early common friend Wilkes saw them both, Kant 
at Koenigsberg, Ruhnken at Leyden, and was the 
medium of loving communication between the twe. 
Wilkes is known to have been travelling tutor to 
the Russian princes Wolkonsky, and to have lived 
as pensioner in their palace at Moscow. Ruohnken 
describes him as ‘‘ prestantissimus.” Further 
information is greatly desired by KantTivs. 

Quinta dos Tanquinhos, Madeira. 


Mr. Creevy’s Journat.—Lord Brougham 
(‘ Speeches,’ vol. j.), in his account of the Liver- 
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pool election of 1812, says of Mr. Creevy, M.P., 
who entered the House in 1802 :— 
“He is said to have left a minute journal, which he 


kept for above thirty years of bis life; and it is likely to | 


contain more interesting materials for secret—and, 





and place of interment, and if he had issue? I 
have looked through several works on general 
history, but cannot find the information. 
“ Hewri pE MEnpoza. 
84, Paradise Street, Liverpool. 


indged, for general—history than any collection of the | 


kitid which has ever appeared in this country.” 
Is it known what became of this journal? I find 
no trace of it in the British Museum catalogues. 
Courtsey Kenyy. 
Downing College, Cambridge, 


*‘ News Sap.”—I have before me a will, dated | 


1565, in which the testator has described himself as 

“ of the Citie of Newe Sap.” Can any one suggest 

the locality referred to? J. Cater, M.A. 
Bisley Rectory, Woking, Surrey. 


Lapy Harwarpeyx.—A person of this name 
was residing at Vine Cottage, Fulham, in the year 
1813. The site is now occupied by Pryor’s bank. 
Can any reader give me any facts about Lady 
Harwarden, and say, if possible, between what 
years she lived at Vine Cottage? Please answer 
lirect. Cuas, J. Férer. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


TRANSLATIONS. —Is there a good translation in 
French, German, or English of Procopius’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Gothic War,’ Paulus Deaconus’s 
* History of the Lombards,’ ‘ Letters and Poems 
of Sidonius Apollinaris, Bishop of Clermont’ ? 

B. O. 

{An _ English translation of Procopius, by Sir 
Henry Holcroft, in 1653, folio. A second translation, in 
8vo., followed in 1674. Of the merits of these we know 
nothing. French translations were issued in 1587 and 
1669-70, and again in an esteemed version by M. Isam- 
bert in 1856. ‘Sidonius Apollinaris’ was translated into 
French in the collection of Sauvigny, 5 vols. folio, 1785. ] 


“THE ROASTING OF A caT.”—In essay No. 361 
of the Spectator, ‘ On Cuat-calls,’ Addison writes :— 

“ It is certain that the roasting of a cat does not call 
together a greater audience of that species than this 
instrument [the cat-call], if dexterously played upon in 
proper time and place,” 


What does the phrase mean ? K. D. 

** Bone sarp.”—I should be glad to learn the 
precise significance of this term. It occurs in the 
accounts of the churchwardens of Fulham, 1642:— 

“ Rec* this present daie being the 25th of Sept. 1642 
of Thomas Hook the sume of Five pounds lawfull 
money and is in full payment for the (crop of the) 
Church meadowes wch. was sold to the said Thomas 
Hooke asa bone said......6d.” 

Cuas. J. Fret. 
49, Edith Road, West Kensington. 


City pE Menpoza.—Would any of your 
readers better informed than myself kindly tell me 
the name of the founder of the City de Mendoza, 


Republica Argentina, S.A. date of founding, | D. 
when and where born, profession, date of death, {.D. of Padua, F.R.C.P. London, physician to 


| “Covrace or one’s opinioys.”—How and 
| when did this phrase arise? It is said by some to 
be of modern French origin, but I do not find it 
in Littré. The earliest example before me is the 
memorable declaration of Mr. Goschen in Parlia- 
‘ment, February 19, 1884: ‘I have the courage 
of my opinions, but I have not the temerity to 
give a political blank cheque to Lord Salisbury!” 
What does the of mean? Is it the courage that 
belongs to one’s opinions, or what? 
J. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Covrte : Warr.—I should be glad of any light 
upon these words in the following quotations :— 


“ After the rate of fifteene shillings the couple of 
corne.” —‘ Statutes of Ireland,’ 28 Henry VIIL., ed. 1621, 


« Ode 

Ps Fish sold by the warpe or couple, at 2sh, 104, the 
warpe, what comes 4c. unto !’”—T, Willford, ‘Scales of 
Commerce,’ p. 110. 

In the former case the suggestion is made to me 
that acouple may mean two quarters, which would 
fairly suit the price assigned, as compared with 
those of corresponding date in Thorold Rogers's 
* Agriculture and Prices.’ As to the latter, Rogers 
says (iv. 534) :— 

“The measures by which fish [were] bought are 

various. The commonest is by number, and then most 
frequently by the hundred (c), though less and larger 
quantities are frequently found. They are also bought 
by the warp, especially at Cambridge, and the couple or 
pair at the same place, It seems that these two measures 
are identical.” 
I do not know whether the professor thought that 
a warp was the same as a couple, i.¢., two, or that 
couple here meant not a pair but a warp, which 
the dictionaries and dialect glossaries explain 4% 
being four fish. J. A. H. Morray. 


Oxford. 


‘British War Mepats,’ sy Taomas CARTER. 
—I shall feel greatly obliged if you or any of your 
readers can give me any information as to where I 
|can obtain the four issued numbers of Thomas 

Carter on ‘British War Medals and how they 
were Won.’ The series was never completed, as 
| only four numbers were issued. I shall be glad 
to know if any of your readers have these num- 
bers, and at what price they would part with them. 

Caries Moses. 





| Bernune.—Sir Archibald Bethune, or Beton, 


Knt, was knighted at Hampton Court Palace by 
James I. in 1620 (according to Nicholl’s ‘ Pro- 
ress’), and David Bethune, or Beton, M.D., was 
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Charles I. and, I think, to James I. He died 1639, 
at Berwick-on-Tweed, his wife Hester survived 
him, andin 1661 a Theodore Bethune was retoured 
heir in Scotland to a Dr. David Bethune, but I do 
not know if this is the same. I should be greatly 
obliged if any one can give me any information of 
either of these or their families. 
Atrrep A, Betause-Baker. 
12, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 


ScrvamMEs.— What is the correct explanation of 
the initial G in such surnames as Gwilliam, 
Gwalter, Gwatkin, Gwynne, &c.? = =Sitvriay. 


Exmoor Forest.—Can any of your con- 
tributors oblige me with information or reference 
to any king of England in early times visiting this 
forest? Certain tenures suggest royal presence ; 
but I do not know where to seek for information 
on the subject. HItitman. 


Georce Mons, Duke or AtsemaRLE.—Not 
having access to any library containing a life of 
General Monk, I should be greatly obliged to any 
of your readers who would tell me the name of his 
wife ; also whether the general’s life was not 
written by his chaplain, Dr. Gumble or — 

AC. 


Eowarp Kettet, D.D.—I am engaged in 
writing historic notes on Over Kellet, in the 
county of Lancaster, and am anxious to ascertain 
the parentage of Edward Kellet, D.D., Canon and 
Prebendary of Exeter Cathedral. I find that the 
doctor was born in the year 1583, about Christmas, 
but I cannot learn where and the names of his 
parents, Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ enlighten 
me? Dr. Kellet was the author of ‘ Miscellanies 
of Divinitie’ and of ‘ Tricocenium Christiin Nocte 
Proditionis,’ 1641 (‘The Threefold Supper of Christ 
in the Night that he was Betrayed’). I am anxious 
to include him in one of the branches of the 
Kellet family I have been arranging for a long 
period, at no small labour and considerable expense. 

Cross Firevry. 

Lancaster, 


Otiver Cromwett 1s Fictioy.—Can any one 


| 
| Collections of Thomas Hearne,’ says that he was. 
| Noble, continuation of Granger, vol. ii. p. 127, 
| note, edition 1806, on the authority of an editorial 
| note in Johnson’s life of Addison, ‘Lives of the 
| Poets,’ says, “ He was a different person from his 
namesake of Magdalen,” i.¢., the notorious preacher. 
It would be satisfactory to have this cleared up. 
Francis W, Jackson, M.A. 
Etberston Vicarage, York. 


LippERDALE: Herpsurn.— My ancestor Mr. 
Lidderdale, of Castle Milk, married Miss Hepburn. 
I am anxious to know to what family of Hepburns 
she belonged? Any information about the Lidder- 
dale family I should also be obliged for. 

E. C. Wrennot. 

75, Longridge Road, Earl's Court, 8.W, 


Ecos 1x Satt.—Eggs, it is said, can be kept 
for three months fresh if placed upright in a box 
or jar filled with salt, well meson and very dry. 
The salt may be used again and again for years; but 
what is most curious is that the salt is said to 
become better and better adapted to this particular 
purpose the longer it is kept. Can any reader 
confirm or explode this as from his own know- 
ledge and experience. During the first year of 
use it will scarcely answer its purpose for more 
than two months. But in the second year the 
eggs will retain their freshness after three months. 
After three years it is said to preserve eggs as long 
as four months. Before experiment, it appears im- 
possible, so little can the human mind form a con- 
ception of the latent resources in matter, or of the 
interaction of mineral substances upon organic, or 
vice vers@. If true, it would point to an overlooked 
secret in the great riddle-book of life. 

OC. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Episcopat Seat or Bisnop Ferttoy.—Nicholas 
Felton was Bishop of Ely, 1618-26. In the 
British Museum there appears to be only a sul- 
phur cast from an imperfect impression of his seal. 
Where is there a perfect impression? A. C. D 


AvtHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
There ‘s a light about to break, 





tell me of any prose fictions, Eaglish or other (not | 
dramas), in which Oliver Cromwell is introduced | 
as one of the characters, other than ‘ Woodstock ’ | 
and Horace Smith’s ‘ Brambletye House"? By one | 
of the characters, of course, I mean one of the actual 

dramatis persone of the romance, as in ‘ Wood- | 
stock,’ JoyaTaan Bovucaier. | 


| 

Heyry Sacneveret.—Was the Henry Sache- | 
verel to whom Addison dedicated his ‘ Account of | 
the Greatest English Poets’ the notorious preacher | 
who was impeached for the sermon he preached at | 
St. Paul’s on Nov. 5, 1709? I notice that Mr. 
Doble, in a note in vol. i. p. 370 of ‘ Remarks and | 





There ’s a day about to dawn : 
Men of thought and men of action 
Clear the way! J.8. M 
“Les Francais gouvernent le monde, et les games 


gouvernent les Francais, 


L'homme, qui se bat et qui conseille. 
Eztaklt, 

Our life is but a winter day, 

Some only breakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed; 

The oldest sups and goes to bed. 

Large is his debt who lingers all the day ; 

Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 
Frances L, WINGFIELD, 


[ This is taken from the ‘ Festoon,’ but con is older. 


L 


Many versions of it will be found in‘ N, & Q 
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Beplics, 


“ DOUBLE ENTENDRE.,” 
(7 §, iv. 86, 197; 8" S. i, 276, 439.) 


no variation for the plural would be possible at all. 


Such was not the opinion—or, at all events, the 
practice—of the reviewer of Mr. James Gilmour's 
book, ‘ Among the Mongole,’ in the modern Spec- 
tator (No. 2861) for April 28, 1883, where, at 


The authorities mentioned by Mr. E. H. Mar- | p. 549, col. 2, we read: ‘‘ His conversation, like 


SHALL at the last reference probably believed | 
I cannot | entendres.” That the writer believed the phrase 


the phrase to be genuine French. 


that of most Asiatics, is choked with doubles 


admit an argument springing from an idea that | to be unexceptionable French is too patent to need 


if two blacks do not make a white a multitude | 


will, or that the blunder of one is wisdom when it 
is committed by a hundred. To reform my native 
language is no more my mission than it is Mr. 
MarsHatu’s. Without aiming at anything so 
lofty, I may contend that when we write English 
it ought to be English, and when we write French 
it ought to be French. ‘‘ Double entendre,” how- 
aver, is neither French nor English. As Prof. 
Earle remarks of ‘‘ déshabille” (‘ English Prose,’ 
P 295), ‘‘it has never acquired the reputation of 

ing English, although it is not, and never was 
French.” Prof. Earle also says on the same 
page :— 

“ When a foreign phrase has become very familiar in 
English discourse, it is apt to get translated, and then 
the original falls into disuse. it is rare to see un fait 
accompli, ever since somebody wa: bold enough to sub- | 
— for it the vernacular equivalent, ‘ an accomplished | 
ac 





If “ double entendre ” has survived to the pre- | 
sent day, it is not because it has lacked a transla- | 
tion, for in 1712 the writer of Spectator No. 504 
was actually ‘‘ bold enough to substitute for it | 
the comnneuine equivalent.” He writes :— 

“ There are another Kind of People of small Faculties, 
who supply Want of Wit, with Want of Breeding; and 
because Women are both by Nature and Education more 
offended at any Thing which is immodest than we Men 
are, these are ever harping upon Things they ought not 
to allude to, and deal mightily in double M: anings.” 
Whether Steele—for he it was—objected to the 
depraved taste for tattooing the vernacular with 
foreign phrases, or to the use of dog-French, 
matters not; he offered us, at any rate, a proof that 
the cockney-French phrase is needless. 

Mr. Mansercu quotes an example of the 
plural from Smollett, whose ‘‘ palpable double 
entendres” is a translation of Le Sage’s “ équi- 
voques claires.”” Swift pluralized the phrase in 
the same way much earlier in his ‘ Journal of a 
Modern Lady’ :— 

Their Innuendos, Hints, and Slanders, 
Their Meanings lewd, and double Entendres. 
Writers are sometimes found tripping with the 
lural of bon mot; and it is due to the more exact 





— of printers that bon-mots does not very 
frequently appearin print. With régard, however, | 
to the particular pbrase I am discussing, ‘‘ double | 
entendres” is the only plural allowable on this side | 
of the silver streak, even were ‘‘ double entendre” 
in the singular faultless French, in which language 


telling ; but his grammatical precision renders him 
Gallis ipsis Gallior, if I may parody a well-worn 
expression. Ignorant dabbling in French never 
achieved a grander triumph. F. Apams. 





Betxiaponna (8 §. i. 414).—The deadly night- 
shade (Atropa belladonna) is a member of the 
natural order Solanacee, an order which, whilst 
including the potato and tomato, has several 
poisonous plants among its various genera. The 
berry is sweetish, and not nauseous. Sir J. E. 
Smith, F.R.S. (‘ English Flora,’ 6 vole., 1824-36, 
vol. i. pp. 316-17), says the swallowing of vinegar 
and keeping from sleeping may avert fatal con- 
sequences, and that emetics have no effect. He 
also goes on to say :— 

“ The leaves, applied externally, as well as taken in 
powder, or infusion, have been recommended to cure 
cancers; but their use in any way occasions dreadful 
uneasiness, horrors, and swoonings, so that few prac- 
titioners can persevere long in prescribing so distressing 
and ambiguous a remedy.” 

The poisonous nature of the plant is due to the 
existence of the alkaloid atropine, the presence of 
which was discovered in 1833 by Geigher and 
Hess. In 1869 N. Giiother showed the propor- 
tions of alkaloid varied with the part of the plant, 
ranging from *146 per cent. in the stalks to ‘833 
in the leaves, and ‘813 in the ripe fruit. 

The thorn apple (Datura stramonium) was 
found to contain an alkaloid, which received the 
name daturine. Von Planta, Ladenburg, and 
Schmidt have shown, however, the supposed 
daturine was simply a mixture of atropine with 
its isomeride byoscyamine. ; 

Atropine crystallizes in thin prisms. It is bitter 
to the taste, and very poisonous. In small quan- 
tities it produces dilatation of the pupil of the eye, 
and also vertigo, Nothing is recorded by the 
various chemists who have worked with this alka- 
loid as to experiments on the fermentative action 
of saccharomyces, &c., on it. This I am not sur- 
prised at, for, from its behaviour with chemical 
reagents generally, and its own composition, one 
could pretty safely predict the action would 
nil, or, if any, it would consist in the death of the 
fermenting organism itself. : 

J. Curnsert Wetcs, F.C.S. 

The Brewery, Reading. 


It is stated in ‘ Flowers of the Field,’ by the 
Rev. C. A. Johne, that the juice of the deadly night- 
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shade ‘‘ possesses the singular property of dilating 
the pupil of the eye, on which account it is exten- 
sively used by oculists when operations are to be 
performed”; and also that 
** Buchanan relates that the Scots mixed the juice of 
Beliadonna with the bread and drink with which by 
their truce they were to supply the Danes, which so 
intoxicated them that the Scots killed the greater part 
of Sweno’s army while asleep. The ‘insane root that 
takes the reason prisoner,’ mentioned by Shakspeare, is 
also thought to be this "—P, 441. 
J. F. Mansercn. 
Liverpool. 


To whom is Mr. Warp indebted for the identi- 
fication of the ‘‘ wild grapes” of Is. v. 2-4 with 
this plant? Itis quite new to me, and there is 
no hint of it in Smith’s ‘Bible Dictionary,’ nor 
does it seem likely that such a plant would be 
allowed to grow largely in vineyards. Belladonna 
is not mentioned by Tristram among plants common 
in Palestine. I am not ‘‘ learned in such matters,” 
bat for years past plant-lore has been my favourite 
stady, and I have never heard of belladonna juice 
having been subjected to fermentation either in 
toxicological or other experiments. It is believed 
to have been the poison with which Macbeth is 
said to have drugged the Danes, bit he did this 
simply by mixing it with their drink. C. C. B. 


Mr. ©. A. Warp will find every particular he 
may require about the deadly nightshade in a 
French work being now published in weekly 
numbers, and entitled ‘La Grande Encyclopédie,’ 
H. Lamirault et Cie. publishers, 61, Rue de 
Rennes, Paris, vol. vi. pp. 38-42, with plates and 
figures to suit. DnaRGEL. 


Bituncstey (7 §, xii. 408; 8% 8, i. 423).— 

“ Billingsley in Salop was the meeting place of Harold 
and Griffith.”—J. Randall's ‘ Severn Valley.’ 

“In the parish of Astley Abbots are several! half- 
timbered mansions of historic interest, also an ancient 
farm house at Binnal which might have been a hunting 
lodge in the forest of Shirlot. In one room in this farm 
house are a number of painted panels which prove a 
puzz'e to most people who happen to come to this out- 
of-the-way place...... The house is said to have been at 
one time occupied by one of the Billingsleys who pos- 
ecesed property in the parish, and on one thick, heavy 
a over the fire-place are the initials W. B. 1611." — 


Looking over an old paper of mine, published 
ten years ago, descriptive of the interesting town 
of Bridgnorth by Severn’s side, I find the follow- 
ing paragraphs, which may possibly add something 
to the literature of Nomap’s subject :— 

“The town had been garrisoned for the King, upon 
which part of the Parliamentary forces marched against 
it, the infantry fighting their way to the Churchyard 
(St. Leonard’s), which was not eo well defended as other 
parts of the town. Here a fierce and sanguinary fight 
took place, when the few Royalists who escaped retired 
to the Castle—then, as in Camden's time, believed ‘ se- 
cure upon its rock’— leaving their leader, Colonel 


Billingsley of Astley Abbote, with many others amongst 
the slain. A worn tablet, above the frayed and crumbling 
gateway of some distressed looking almshouses opposite 
the tall red sandstone tower of the church, quaintly 
keeps alive the memory of the event, 

*** Ano Domino [sic] mp¢cx XXII, these Alms Houses for 
ten poor widows of Upper Town were built and endowed 
by Francis Palmer, Rector of Sandy, in the County of 
Bedford, who had an affection for this place, bis mother 
being buried in this Church, and was sister to Colonel 
Francis Billingsly, late of Abb ts Astley, Slain in this 
Church yard in the service of King Charles ye first.’ 

“T find in some old notes of Shropshire that Francis 
Billingsley, Esq., was one of the grand jury of Salop in 
1642 who signed the Declaration in favour of the King’s 
Government and pledged themselves to adventure their 
lives and fortunes in the defence of His Majesty, the 
just rights of Parliament, and the laws of the land.” 


C. A. Waite. 


I am much obliged to Nomap for the Billingsley 
notes, but I am not interested in the family save 
in connexion with the Borders and the West 
Indier. The Rupert who mentions Berwick-on- 
Tweed had a son, and apparently only child, 
Rupert, Captain of H.M.S. Lowestoffe, who died 
in 1720, leaving an only daughter Bridget ; she 
married William Belasyse, and died before she was 
of age, leaving av only daughter. In 1738 a cause 
was pending between William Belasyse, acting for 
his daughter, and a number of defendants whose 
names help me in no way, but the fact that, pend- 
ing the decree, commission was granted to John 
Spencer Colepepper, whose wife was a daughter of 
Nathaniel Webb, of Montserrat, and whose wife’s 
aunt was Henrietta Douglas, of Wilton Hall, 
Durham, would make any information about the 
immediate family of the first Rupert very accept- 
uble to me; and if Nomap can help me and is 
generally interested in Billingsley I should have 
much pleasure in sending in return my notes. 

VERNON. 


Curist1an Names or Foreicners (8 S, i. 
145, 196, 317, 419).—It is, perhaps, worthy of a 
note, although hardly relevant to the subject indi- 
cated by the heading, that the name adduced at 
the last reference makes a rather good anagram :— 

Louis van Beethoven, 
Ave! he outlives Bonn. 
Kant O'Prermo. 

Dublin. 


Bisnops oF Pauencta (8S. i. 433, 497).—If Mr. 
Sreeve has access to Gams’s ‘ Series Episcoporum 
Ecclesize Catholics’ (Ratisbon, 1873), he will find 
a complete list of the bishops of both the sees he 
mentions, from their foundation down to the pre- 
sent day. Valencia, by the way, did not become 
an archiepiscopal see until the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, Roderick Borgia (afterwards Pope 
Alexander VI.) being its first archbishop. Nor 
do there seem to have been any Bishops of 
Palencia during the tenth century, the city having 
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been destroyed in 750, and not restored until 

1030, when the bishopric appears to have been re- 

erected also. OswaLp, O.S.B. 
Fort Augustus, N.B. 


AVESTURINE: Penipor (8 S. i. 180, 296, 361, 
423).—It appears that Ménage, who died in 1692, 
is the first authority for this par aventure theory, 
which is sufficiently plausible to captivate the 
understanding; but it has the disadvantage of 
not being homogeneous. 

In the first place we have an assumed French 
original, as above, afterwards assimilated to the 
Italian a ventura, and then reproduced in France 
by means of a reputed second discovery, still by 
mere chance! But the story appears to be re- 
pudiated in Italy. 

Baretti says, ‘‘Aventurina, a kind of micaceous 
quartz,” thus ignoring the glass. I do not, how- 
ever, question its existence, nor need any one who 
can inspect the splendid collection of Venetian 
glass collected at the South Kensington Museum, 
doubt that such expert artisans could do any- 
thing that lay in the way of their calling, without 
waiting for a chance invention. 

Meanwhile, the fact remains that the so-called 
recious stones known as aventurine must have 
een known to the ancients, If, therefore, Pliny 

called them lapis fortuitus, we have a source for 
the name older than the glass works at Murano. 
The following, to be taken for what it may be 
worth, is from Antonini, dated 1755 :— 

“Je ne doute pas qu'elle ne s’appelle ainsi par la res- 
semblance qu'elle a avec la pierre précieuse de ce nom; 
et non pas, parce que le secret en a été trouvé ‘ par aven- 
ture.’” 

Peridot I find explained as a mutation or cor- 
ruption of verddtre, ¢. ¢., greenish or inclining to 
green, in colour; p=v, Latin, sub viridis or 
prasino proximus. A. Hatt, 


Leary (8 §. i. 244, 342, 463)—This word 
was in common use in my time at Oxford about 
1851, and was supposed to mean a sharp kind of 
man. One, for instance, who could make up a 
good betting-book, or play a good game at whist 
or billiards, knew what passages were likely to be 
set in the examinations, and the catch questions in 
logic ; in short, to use another university expression, 
then in vogue, ‘‘ Was all there when the bell 
rung.” The word does not occur in Halliwell’s 
* Dictionary,’ nor can I cite any author who uses 
it in his writings. Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


Arcuerr: Ciotrnrarp (8 §. i. 451).—Roger 
Ascham, in his ‘Toxophilus’ (1515), distinctly 
directs the archer to draw his arrow up ‘‘ to the 
rig or shouldring of the head,” and he evidently 
intends this to apply to a shaft of any size. But 





sizes, he does not give the length of any, and no 
where, I believe, speaks of a “clothyard shaft.” 
The only indication of length I can find in the 
book is where he says of the shafts of ‘‘ the men 
of Inde” that they were 

“verye longe, a yarde and an halfe, as Arrianus doth 
saye, or at the least a yarde, as Q. Curtius doth saye, and 
therfore they gaue the greater strype, but yet bycause 
they were so long, they were the more ynhansome, and 
a, ee to the men of Inde, as Curtius doeth 
tell. 

It would seem from this that Mr. Borr is right 
in believing that at this period of our history, at 
any rate, a ‘‘ clothyard shaft” was not commonly 
used. Cc. C. B. 


“Roy-awares gres” (8 §. i, 432).—Is it 
quite fair to other correspondents of ‘N. & Q..,’ 
who may bave their prejudices, political, theo- 
logical, or social, but who do not obtrude them on 
the ‘‘ neutral ground” which has been kept clear 
for so many years, that A. J. M. should write such 
a note as that on this Shakespeare crux, and under 
cover of that sneer at America wholesale, and the 
** Quaker City ” in detail, and the “ alien contents” 
of an American magazine, which he does not even 
claim to have seen or read? He confesses “I am 
no Shakespearean,” he has not even seen Dr. Aldis 
Wright's latest issue of ‘The Cambridge Shake- 
speare,’ but he does not hesitate to pose as a 
critic, or rather as ‘‘Sir Oracle,” to sneer at a 
Shakespeare scholar of European fame (not 
merely ‘‘an eminent American scholar”), and to 
treat with cynical contempt a serial publication 
devoted to Shakespearean literature for many years 
as ‘‘alien” to “ anything that could be popular or 
acceptable in England.” 

Shakespeariana was first issued in America in 
1883, and has been continued till now (April, 
1892). Seven large volumes have received valu- 
able contributions from English as well as 
American Shakespeare scholars, and the volumes 
have been largely welcomed in England, and are 
“popular and acceptable” among all who study 
Shakespeare, although “‘no Shakespearian” may 
not bave seen them. In 1889 a secession (not 
uncommon with Shakespearean critics) occurred, 
and Poet-Lore was established, principally by 
some who wished to bracket Robert Browning 
with Shakespeare as a subject of critical research. 
“ The very title of such a magazine” (!) may not 
please the critical carper, but the magszine has 
many readers in England, although, unfortunately, 
not ‘‘ popular or acceptable” to A. J. M. as ‘‘ no 
Shakspearean,” and probably an anti-Browningite. 
The facts, however, are that the “Quaker City 
and New York have for nine years given the 
world a mass of facts and studies of Shakespeare, 
and that nearly every American state has a society 
for the study as well as reading of Shakespeare—an 


though he speaks repeatedly of shafts of different | example which even England, with all its praise of 
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Shakespeare, might follow with advantage, which 

would be “popular and acceptable,” and which 

might be useful even to a “ no Shakespearean.” 
Este. 


Brittany (8 §, i, 434, 459).—There are many 
very curious local legends about the “ Alignements 
de Carnac,” and the good Cornély, the patron saint 
of the church of the place and of the oxen. The 
word Carnac itself comes from the Celtic Querrec, 
or Kerrec, which means ‘‘ the place of stones.” 
The Miln Museum, founded there by the well- 
known English archzeologist who died in 1881, is 
highly appreciated. Every interesting particular 
and some of the legends about these “‘aligne- 
ments” are to be found in the following French 
works : ‘Ruelle, Bibliographie des Gaules,’ 
col. 515 et seq.; ‘Bulletin de la Société poly- 
mathique du Morbihan,’ especially from 1862; and 
in ‘La Grande Encyclopédie,’ H. Lamiraut pub- 
lisher, 61, Rue de Rennes, Paris, vol. ix. p. 459, 
8. v. “ Carnac.” DN aRGEL, 


If your correspondent F. M. D. will look into 
‘The Celtic Druids,’ by Godfrey Higgins, he will 
find a large plate of ‘Ruins of Carnac’ and other 
Celtic remains, with much information thereon. 
He may also consult the ‘ Anacalypsis,’ by the 
same author, where, in the index, under the word 
“ Carnac,” he will be referred to much additional 
and very curious matter. If your correspondent 
does not know of these works in any private 
library, he will find them at the British Museum. 

E. M. Rocers. 

Kingston-on-Thames. 


Taropora Rose (8" §S. i. 314).—Frances Theo- 
dora Rose, sister of the late Field-Marshall Lord 
Strathnairn, married, July 3, 1817, Geo. Sholto 
Douglas, nineteenth Earl of Morton. For further 
details consult a peerage. V.L 4, 


Marcnamont (oR Marcumont) Nepuam (8 
8. i. 354).—Some facts concerning the subject of 
this query, though not precisely those inquired 
for, may perhaps be of help in eliciting further 
information. I find the Christian name given as 
Marchmont and the surname as Needham, in a 
recent catalogue of Mr. Kinsman, Penzance, where 
two of his works are thus described :— 

“Needham, Marchmont, of All Souls’ Coll., Oxon., 
and Merchant Taylors’ Schoo!.] Pacquet of Advices 
and Animadversions sent from London to the men of 
Shaftesbury, occasioned by a Seditious Phamphlet [sic]. 
4:0, London, printed in the year 1676.” 

A ‘Second Pacquet,’ 1677, is in the same cata- 
logue, and the price of each is three shillings. 

Needham is, of course, the now stereotyped 


form of this family name, formerly written indis- | 


criminately Needham, Nedham, and Nedeham. 








since it is a known name, being that of a Scottish 
title of peerage, while I know of no authority for 
such a purely fancy name as Marchamont, although 
that is the form under which what I presume to 
be his second marriage is recorded in Col. Chester’s 
‘London Marriage Licences,’ which may be worth 
adding as one of the facts in his life: — 

‘* Nedham, Marchamont, of St. Andrew Undershaft, 
London, gent., widower, 42, and Elizabeth Thompson, of 
the parish of Holy Trinity, London, widow, 32, at 
St. Bride or St. Gregory, London, 18 April, 1663. F.” 

There is no mention of Marchmont Needham 
in the Visitation pedigree of Needham of Thorn- 
sett (Genealogist, July, 1891). Noman. 


Names or THE Montus anD Days as Svr- 
yames (8% §, i. 209, 297). —Etymologically Bow- 
dich’s ‘ Suffolk Surnames ’ is, of course, worthless ; 
but I believe the writer’s facts are authentic. He 
has several instances of these names. He says 
(p. 279) :— 

“ Mr, August lives in Philadelphia. Mr, January, of 
ee O., is mentioned in our newspapers, October, 
And again :— 

‘I find in that city (New York) Mr, June, Mr. July, 
and many families of August...... In England there 
are families of April and August; also of Mid- 
winter. Rev. Mr, Janvier (French for January) is Pres- 
byterian minister at Lodiana, India (1857); and Gen. 
Fabvier was born 1783,” 

Of day-names he says :— 

‘* A Mr. Monday appears in our colony records of 
1639 ; and another Mr. Monday lives at Woburn...... 
Sunday is found in New York. Two sons of Mr, Sundy, 
of Canada West, murdered him in July, 1857. Sontag 
(i. ¢., Sunday) paid us only a flying visit; and Crusoe’s 
faithful Friday did not die without issue. Sebastian 
Friday, Esq., subscribed for Chauchard’s maps...... Friday 
is also found at Thorold, C.W., and at Philadelphia. 
There is an English family of Thureday.” 

For this and more to a similar effect see 
pp. 280, 281, where also examples are given of 
such surnames as Now, Morrow, Yesterday, and 
others equally curiou:. C. C. B. 

Corswotp (8 §. i. 315, 418).—Dr. Mcrrar 
has doubtless ere this abandoned his opinion that 
the spelling was evolved from an etymological con- 
ceit, for I have sent him three early examples of 
the name. The earliest is from a poem (of sup- 
posed date 1436), entitled ‘The Libelle of Englyshe 
Polycye,’ and printed in Wright’s ‘ Political Poems 
and Songs,’ vol. ii., where “ Cotteswolde ” is men- 
tioned twice, viz, at pp. 174 and 177, in con- 
nexion with the wool trade. The next is from 
Fabyan (date 1516), p. 21 of Ellis’s edition, ‘‘ Tat- 
bury vpon Cotteswolde.” The third is from 
Lindsay of Pitscottie, who in his introductory de- 
scription (p. xii of Dalyell’s edition) informs us 


Marchmont is almost certainly the proper form of | that the Thames “begineth in Cotleswold in 


the baptismal name of the subject of the query, | Glocesterschyre, about ane myle from Titberrie.” 
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These came readily to hand ; had I time to hunt, 
I dare say I could find still earlier mentions by 
name of so important a seat of wool culture. 

With etymologies of place-names I have no con- 
cern; but I cannot help noting that Cot and Cote 
figure largely in English place-names, and that 
there actually is a Cotsal in Staffordshire. 

Shakespeare’s “Cotsal man,” Will Squele, who 
is included among the ‘‘swinge-bucklers” and 
danglers after ‘‘ bona-robas” (‘2 Henry IV..,’ 
III. ii.), seems to be of the same breed as the 
“Cotswold lion.” For example, in the play of 
‘Sir John Oldcastle’ ied spostrophizes the 
priest who has taken up with a bona roba, “ You 
old ruffian, you lion of Cotsol!” Again, in Udall’s 
play (IV. vi.) Merygreeke says of Roister Doister 
that he will ‘‘ looke as fierce as a Cotesold lion.” 
Halliwell equates the term with ‘‘ sheep”; but a 
sheep is not at the present day a type of ruffianism. 
Still more puzzling, therefore, is Merygreeke’s pre- 
vious assertion :— 

Hither will he repaire with a sheepes looke full grim, 

By plaine force and violence to driue you to yelde, 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Murray will investi- 
gate this question with his wonted thoroughness, 

Since the above was written I have given Dr. 
Morray a reference to “Cottesvolde” in the 
*Croniques de Waurin’ (vol. v.), and received 
from him the information that he had already got 
an example of “Coteswold” from the Roll of 
Parliament of 1327. F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Frresrace and Dasnwoop Famiuigs (7“ 8. 
ix. 267, 433)—The annexed extract from the 
London Evening Post (No. 1369) of August 24-26, 
1736, will serve to furnish particulars of Sir 
Cordel Firebrace’s marriage with Miss Dashwood, 
“an heiress ”:— 

“ A few Days ago Sir Cordel Firebrace, Bart., one of 
the Knights of the Shire for the County of Suffolk, was 
married to Miss Dashwood, Daughter of George Dash- 
wood, Esq., of Heveningham of [sic] the same County.” 
It appears that the manor of Heveningham was 
resold in 1719, to George Dashwood, Esq., who 
resided there in 1735 (Suckling’s ‘History of 
Saffolk,’ 1848, vol. ii. p. 390). 

Dayizt Hipwet 


Tauuigs (8 §. i. 174, 233, 359).—With regard 
to the interesting discussion about tallies, may I 
say that I lately examined three or four Dutch 
tallies, pieces of wood a yard long, which hang on 
a wall. They are intricately carved on the side 
visible when they are hanging up, the reverse side 
being quite plain; on the back it was customary to 
register the prices, &c., of articles consumed, with a 
piece of chalk or some material which would easily 


be rubbed out. May I suggest that this is the 
origin of “ chalk it up,” or *‘ chalk him down” so 
and so ? 








Sr. Artaur (8 S. i. 454).—In the ‘ Annales 
de la Sainteté au XIX° Siécle’ is an account of this 
saint. He was Father Arthur O'Leary, of the 
Order of St. Francis, born at Cork in 1729, died 
in London, and was buried “‘ dans le cimetidre de 
S. Pancrace,” where, in 1802, the Marquis of 
Hastings erected a monument to his memory. He 
is called St. Arthur in the ‘ Petits Bollandistes, 
vol, xv., but bis canonization has not yet been 
fully consummated, although January 8 has been 
set apart for ‘‘ his day.” The following sentence 
I must give in the original language :-— 

**Habile dans la controverse, O’Léary réfuta vie- 
torieusement les erreurs de Blair, médecin écossais, 
partisan de Voltaire, et démontra d'une maniére péremp- 
toire l'immortalité de l'Ame, la divinité de J ésus-Christ et 
celle de |'Eglise catholique. Peu aprés John Weeley, fils 
d'un ministre anglican, fonda & Oxford la secte des 
méthodistes: O’Léary le réduisit au silence par ses 
prédication:.”’ 

E. Copnam Brewer. 


Vaixe (8 S. i. 353, 442).—Mr. A. Hat's 
etymological association of vaik with vaig and 
vague at the second reference is a curious error. 
Vaik and vaig are distinct etymons, the former 
from vacuus, empty, and the latter from vagus, 
wandering. F, Apams. 


Waite Famity (8 S§S. i. 374, 464).—The 
monumental inscriptions to this family in the 
parish church of St. Peter's, co. Kent, cited by 
Cozens in his ‘Tour through the Isle of Thanet,’ 
1793, pp. 41, 463, relate to Anna White, died 
October 26, 1679, etat. thirty-five; Grace, wife of 
James White, of Chilham, gent., and daughter of 
Gratian Lynch, of Grove, in the parish of Staple, 
died September 13, 1740, aged seventy, and her 
daughter Grace, the wife of Thomas Hawkins, who 
died April 25, 1746, aged fifty-two. 

Daniet Hipwtt. 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


Corrosorze (8 §. i, 353, 383, 458).—When 
lawyers use the word committée, as they often do, 
of a single person, they accent the last syllable. 
So they speak of court of recdérd, not récord. 
With respect to the accentuation of the word 
contents, lately mentioned in ‘N. & Q.,’ it is 
possible that one element has been left out of 
sight. I believe a good deal depends upon the 
words with which it is placed in juxtaposition, 
and also upon whether it is at the beginning or 
the end of the sentence. W. ©. B. 


I have somehow or other missed the previous 
communications on this subject, and come upon it 
fresh as treated by Dwarcet. He is generally % 
very correct in matters touching our language that 
it would be well if we natives were to adopt his 
example oftentimes. Bat I do not think that 
nearly all the English words in ¢e are accented oB 
the final syllable, except committee. There is, for 
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instance, coffee, feof'fee, réfugee (this word may 
be pronounced thus, though Walker marks it 
refugée), apogee, jubilee, tréchee, prithee. The 
accent, I should say, is gradually travelling back- 
wards from the last syllable. Disagree is now 
on the antipenult.  Réferee, fricasee, dversee, 
odgnisee, légatee, giiarantee, <dbsentee, dévotee, 
répartee, were all at one time accented as 
DwarGeL says; but they are not now. Two 
syllable words are thesame, Fiisee, grantee, tristee, 
have all changed. The accent used to be on the 
last syllable. C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


I always heard this word pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable when I was in 
Western Australia. The double e was pro- 
nounced short, as if it were y. E. F. D. C. 


Devow anp CorNWALL aNpD James II, (8S. 
i. 475).—These answers seem to be among the 
Rawlinson MSS. in the Bodleian Library. Those 
relating to Yorkshire were printed by Sir George 
Duckett in the Yorksh. Arch. Jour., oe 


See the original ‘Penal Law and Test Act 
Returns,’ in which the answers of the justices of 
all the counties of England and Wales are given. 
These ‘ Returns,’ edited by Sir G. Duckett, are in 
the Bodleian, British Museum, and many public 
libraries. W. 


Tue Cuckoo (8 §S. i. 493).—The earliest date 
on which I have heard the cuckoo here in East 
Suffolk was on April 23, and in Dorset, in which 
county I formerly lived, April 21. In Gilbert 
White’s ‘Selborne Calendar’ for the twenty-six 
years 1768-93 the earliest date is April 7; and in 
William Markwick’s ‘ Calendar’ for the same years, 
at Catsfield, East Sussex, printed side by side 
with White's, April 15. In 1872, through the 
medium of the natural history columns of the 
Field, a series of observations was made by 
naturalists in different parts of the British Isles 
on the subject of ‘Our Summer Migrants.’ A 
form of calendar was distributed and filled up by 


following notes concerning this bird: “ Earliest, 
April 9 (1752); latest, May 7 (1767); medium, 
April 23 (1789); ramge, 29 days; period of 
observation, 51 years.” F, N. 


Gilbert White’s earliest recorded date of the 
cuckoo’s advent in England is April 7. We 
always hear it about April 23 in Warwickshire. 


Wasuineton Ancestry (7 S, xii. 23, 115, 210, 
294, 416; 8S. i, 461, 503).—The possibility I sug- 
gested at the last reference seems closed by the fact 
that in 1640 Laurence Washington is described as 
“of Parley,” whilst in 1641 “Mr. Layarance 
| Washington ” has a son baptized at Tring. 
VERNON. 


Tae “Cock Tavern,” Freer Street (7" §. xi. 
349, 410, 491; xii. 73, 138; 8" S. i, 478).—As 
Mr. Upat, writing from the other side of the 
world, suggests that perhaps I could say when the 
facsimile of that “ game old bird” so long attached 
to the old “Cock Tavern” was made, I should 
like to answer him as nearly as I can. After 
thinking the point over, I came to the conclusion 
that it must have been some time in the early part 
of 1886. It was certainly prior to the opening of 
the room which contains the old fittings. For 
confirmation, however, I put the question to Paul, 
who takes an interest in all that concerns the 
tavern. Paul was equal to the occasion, for, get- 
ting out his note-book, he showed me that the 
new place was opened on October 23, 1885; the 
room upstairs, with the old fittings, was first used 
on July 5, 1886; and he added, “I recollect that 
the two birds, the old and the new, were standing 
side by side on the ‘dummy’ in the room down- 
stairs some little time before I left that room to 
take charge up here.” This probably fixes the 
date nearly enough. Your correspondent will 
perhaps be glad to know that his contribution 
written from Fiji greatly delighted Paul, who is 
the happy possessor of a copy of the issue of 
‘N. & Q.’ in which it appears. “ Why,” said he, 
smiling all over, “I know the gentleman who 
wrote it well.” C. M. P. 








each according to his opportunities. Thirty 
observers mention the arrival of the cuckoo in 
that year, The earliest notice of it was at| 
Torquay on April 6; but the bulk of the observa- | 
tions were from the 20th to the 27th of that month. 
W. R. Tarts. 


Walpole Vicarge, Halesworth. 


| 


Whether the cuckoo usually makes its first 
appearance later now than it did a hundred years | 
ago I know not; but the first or second week in 
April would not, I think, have then been thought | 
very remarkable. Mr. Robert Marsham, of | 
Stratton Strawless, Norfolk, F.R.S., whose record 
of observations of the earliest indications of spring 


extends over more than half a century, gives the | Similar titles seem to be characteristic of English 


Pope’s ‘Morat Essays’ (8 S. i. 476).—Mr. 
Picxrorp has unbappily repeated a groundless 
libel. Sir R. Walpole never said that “ every man 
has his price.” He did say of the professing 
patriots of the opposition, “ All these men have their 
price.” The difference is immense, and the mis- 
quotation has done incalculable harm to the 
memory of a great statesman and honest man. 


‘Garpen or THE Sout’ (8 §. i. 333, 404, 
462).—If the Editor can spare space for another 
question under this head, I should like to ask at 
what date the ‘ Paradisus Animz’ was compiled. 
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books of the sixteenth century. The ‘ Paradise of 
Dainty Devices’ and Peacham’s ‘Valley of Variety’ 
and ‘Garden of Eloquence’ may be instanced. 
My attention was directed to the work is question 
when an explanation of Tennyson’s allusion to a 
“ garden of the souls” (‘In Memoriam,’ canto xliii. 
verse 3) was required. F, Jarratr. 


Joun Betasyse, First Baron Bevasyse (1614- 
1689) (7 8. xii. 27, 97, 273; 8 S. i. 153).—It 
may not be improper to add that a modernized 
version of the inscription appearing on the monu- 
ment set up in August, 1736, in the churchyard of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, co. Middlesex, is furnished 
in Gent. Mag., 1817, vol. Ixxxvii. pt. ii. p.113. A 
well-engraved plan of the monument accompanies 
the communication, dated Aug. 3, 1817, of a corre- 
spondent (L. H.), who states that the inscription 
could not then be easily deciphered. He proceeds: 

“I hope the record will be of some amusement to all ; 
and if it meets the eye of any of the family there so 
highly spoken of, I hope they will take means to restore 
this not very antient monument to its original beauty.” 

It is worthy of note that L. H.'s wish has been 

rtially realized, seventy-five years later, by the 

iety for Preserving the Memorials of the Dead, 
under whose auspices the work of restoration has 
now been commenced. An inscribed stone to Lord 
Belasyse, dated 1670, is preserved in the parish 
church of Worlaby, near Brigg, co. Lincoln. His 
will, dated Dec. 27, 1683, was proved in P.O.C., 
May 7, 1690, and again Dec. 6, 1694 (G. E. C.’s 
* Complete Peerage,’ 1887, vol. i. p. 304). 

Dantet Hipwet. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


“Old Scarlett” at Peterborough belong to the 
same kind of records of the past which formerly 
gave so much curious information and added s0 
considerably to ibe interest of the pre- Restoration 
churches. ALBERT HarTsHORNE. 


Lorp Teyyyrson’s ‘Tue Foresters’ (8 §, i, 
432, 479).—The ‘ National Song’ of 1830, men- 
tioned by your correspondents, is not the only 
song written independently that Lord Tennyson 
has introduced into his new drama (which I have 
not yet read). In the review in the St. James's 
Gazette of March 29 a little song was quoted, 
beginning :— 

To sleep! to sleep ! The long bright day is done. 

This appeared in the New Review for March, 
1891. As, however, this was only a year before the 
production of ‘The Foresters,’ it is possible that 
Lord Tennyson wrote it with the intentién of in- 
troducing it into his drama. The St. James's 
Gazette calls it ‘a thoroughly Tennysonian lyric.” 

JoNATHAN Bovucuier. 


‘CurisTian Economics’ (8 §, i. 227, 358, 464). 
—The works mentioned under this title all relate 
to Christian ethics. Two or three years ago 
the Rev. W. J. Richmond published a volume 
‘Christian Economics’ (Rivingtons). Prof. Mar- 
tensen’s and Paul Janet’s books on Christian 
ethics have been translated into English. The 
bibliography in the late Rev, James Skinners 
‘Synopsis of Moral Theology’ and a shorter one 
in the ‘ Priest’s Prayer-Book’ would be found 
useful. W. ©. B. 


Easter Tors (8" S. i. 475).—Hares are sup- 





Tomastone Enotisn (8 S, i, 472, 498).—The 
epitaph from Weybridgs Churchyard seems to 
belong to the class of poor tombstone conceits 


the common doggerel beginning, ‘‘ Farewell vain 
world,” which were so popular in the eighteenth 
century. But it is early in the series, as appears 
from the following complete example, painted upon 
a wooden board in the chancel of Elmstead Church, 
near Colchester :— 

“ Here Lieth the boody of William Martin, the Sunn 
of Thomas Martin, who died the 30 day of January in 
the yeare of our Lord 1664, 

as carefull mothers de To Sleep laye ther babes 
that would to long the wantons playe. 

So to prevent my youth aproaches barmes, 
Nature my nourse hai me to bead betimes.” 

Inscriptions and laudatory jingling rhymes, 
painted upon boards and hung up near tombs in 
churches, were quite usual in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but very few have been 
spared. There is a fine example over the south door 
of Boston church, dated 1626, and beginning, truly 
enough, “‘ My corps with Kings and Monarchs 
Sleeps In Beda,” and the picture and inscription to 





} 


such as that to the sailor, the blacksmith, and the time of the Queen of Festivals. They may be 





posed to lay the preternatural looking eggs used as 
seasonable symbols at Eastertide, and that is why 
they figure in Be. lin and o:her shop-windows about 


| regarded as the result of the insaneness of the 
| March hare! M. Rolland does not mention the 
| belief in his ‘ Faune Populaire,’ indeed he quotes 
| from Cotgrave a proverb which seems to stamp the 
| performance in question as a stock example of the 
impossible and incredible, ‘‘ Faire accroire que les 
liévres pondent et font des ceufs,” 
Sr. Swrrars. 


The hare on the Easter cards seen by your lady 
correspondent is the well-known German (ster- 
hase =the Easter hare, about which Grimm's ‘Ger- 
man Mythology’ no doubt contains all that is know». 
A new English edition appeared quite recently of 
the book. German children place small baskets 
outside the nursery door, and the good Osterhase 
places Easter egys and other presents in them at 
dawn on Easter Day if the children have been 
good. L. L. K. 


Cravcer’s Pirormmace (8® §. i. 474).—Io 
1305 Queen Margaret made a pilgrimage 
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Canterbury. She was at Dartford on April 27, at 
Rochester the same day, and apparently at Canter- 
bury on the 30th. By May 2 she had reached 
Feversham on the return journey (Wardrobe 
Account, 14/62, Q.R.). 

In 1317 the Princess Mary and other ladies were 
at Dartford on May 15, Rochester and Newenton 
on the 17th, Ospring on the 18th. The day of 
their arrival at Canterbury is not given. The 
caravan was no small one, as supplies of hay were 
required for 73 horses (Ibid , 31/10, Q.R.). 

n 1357 Queen Isabelle (the “she-wolf of France”) 
was in London on June 5, at Dartford on the 7th, 
Rochester on the 8th, Ospring on the 9th, and 
Canterbury on the 10th. She dined at Rochester 
and Ospring, and supped at Canterbury. In re- 
turning she dined at Canterbury on the 11th, at 
Ospring on the 12th; she seems to have stayed at 
Ledes Castle until the 25th; when we find her at 
Sutton Park ; after this her movements were vari- 
able (Cott. MS. Galba, E. xiv), 

From this evidence I gather that the usual stages 
were Dartford, Rochester, Ospring or Feversham, 
Canterbury. Ospring, the Archbishop’s palace, 
may have been the usual resting-place for royal 

ilgrims, and Feversham for commoners; but 
rom Rochester to Feversham must have been the 
longest stage of the journey. HERMENTRUDE. 


In July, 1403, Philippa, the youngest daughter 
of Henry IV., accompanied by her stepmother, 
Queen Joan, visited the shrine at Canterbury. 
The account of Thomas More, Keeper of the King’s 
Wardrobe (Q.R. Wardrobe, 68/4), records payments 
at Dartford, Shiningwell (probably Shinglewell, 
near Ifield), Newenton (é.¢, Newington), Sitting- 
bourne, and Boughton, I have no note as to 
Rochester ; but if it be inserted as the third halting 
place, we shall probably have a complete set of 
easy stages for a seven days’ land-journey from 
London to Canterbury in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. J. Hamitroy Wruie. 

Rochdale. 


Hexuam (8" 8. i, 491).—I am afraid I do not 
quite catch the meaning of Canon Tar.onr’s ex- 
planation; but I suppose he interprets Hagu- 
staldes-ham as the “home of celibacy.” I doubt 
if it is a possible meaning. 

The sense “‘ celibacy” is not at all clear; it is 
given by Grein, and thence copied into Bosworth 
and Toller. But when we come to look for autho- 
rity, there is little to be found. It is a pure 
assumptior, founded on one single passage in 
Anglo-Saxon poetry, where the phrase really in 


use is on hagostealde. It is assumed that this is | 
the dative of a neuter sb. hagusteald, of precisely | 
the same form as the common masc. sb. which | 
means ‘‘bachelor” or “young warrior.” This | 


assumption of the existence of a neuterand mascu- | 
line sb. of the same form, one abstract and one | 


concrete, is as clamsy as it is needless. On hagos- 
tealde may well mean “ in bachelor-hood,” even if 
it be the dative of the masc. sb.; cf. F. en gargon. 
Hence I am inclined to deny the existence of the 
abstract neuter sb., which is far from being 
proven; at best, it only occurs once, and that 
once in a riddle! 

It is clear to me that Hagustaldes-him means 
neither more nor less than ‘‘ the home of Hagu- 
stald.’’ Who he was, and whence his name, and 
what it precisely meant, are questions that we 
cannot answer. That it was not an uncommon 
name for a certain class of men may be seen from 
Ducange, s.v. “ Haistaldus.” They appear to 
have been not clerics, but fighting men. 

Of course I assume that hagustaldes cannot have 
the sense of “celibate monks,” for the plain 
reason that it is not a genitive plural, but a genitive 
singular. 

On the other hand, ‘‘celibacy’s home” is a 
name so extraordinary that we naturally ask for 
any certain parallel instances in old English of the 
use of an abstract sb. with such a word as ham, 

Watrter W. Sxear. 


Lixcoty’s Inn Gateway (8 S. i. 261, 367, 
407).—It seems unnecessary to answer the com- 
munication signed A. B, at any great length. He 
will, I hope, pardon me for saying that his remarks 
about the ill effects of the moisture from road 
spatterings strike me as rather trivial. If they 
do so much mischief, what are the effects of rain, 
to which every building in the open air is more or 
less exposed ? 

There is no doubt whatever as to the practi- 
cability of repairing Lincoln’s Inn gateway at very 
moderate expense, and without injury to this 
interesting and valuable relic. Widening the road 
is quite out of the question, as in that case the 
whole length of the new buildings in Chance 
Lane would have to be pulled down and put bac 
westward to meet the requirements of the traffic. 

Paitir NorMay. 


Sarst Monpay (8" S. i. 88, 232, 252, 441).— 
In the rural districts of Scotland at the present 
time Monday is considered to be the shoemaker’s 
“mending day.” This is probably a relic of the 
weekly “anniversary ” that so readily appealed to 
the facetious sense of Grose’s Irishman. 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Ws. Porrce (4" S. vi. 198, 222).—It may be 





noted that inscriptions on a large tombstone in 
Hampstead Churchyard, co. Middlesex, com- 
memorate Wm. Popple, Esq., Secretury to the 
Board of Trade, and late of the parish of St. Mar- 
garet, Westminster, died May 11, 1722, aged fifty- 
six; and Anne, his widow, who died July 29, 1730, 
aged fifty-six. Further inscriptions on the same 
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stone record that their son, Wm. Popple, Esq., 

Governor of the Island of Bermuda, died Feb. 8, 

1764, aged sixty-three ; and their daughters, Mari- 

anne and Sophia Popple, on May 12, 1723, and 

Sept. 2, 1778, aged respectively twenty-two and 

seventy-four. Daniet Hipwett. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Kairosovutos or Impros (8 §S. ji. 453).— 





Neither Mr. Bain nor your correspondent I. L. K. 

seems to be aware that the complete Greek text 

of ‘ Kritoboulos’ was published by Miiller in 1870, 

from a MS. in the Seraglio Library at Constanti- 

nople. The text is to be found in the fifth volume 

of Miiller’s ‘ Fragmenta Historicorum "way 
E. W. B. 


‘*Nose our or jsorst” (8 S. i. 9).—The 
following earlier instances of the use of this phrase 
are given in Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ (ed. 1882) :— 

‘* Who......was verie well assured that it could be no 
other than his owne manne that bad thrust Ais nose so 
Jarre out of joynte.”—Riche's ‘ Farewell,’ 1581. 

“Standing on tip toe, looking toward the door to 
behold a rivall, that he would put Ais nose out of joint,”’ 
—Armin’s ‘ Nest of Nionies,’ 1608, 

“And why so, I pray you, but that you love him 
better then me! And fearing now least this wench 
which is brought over hither should put your nose out 
the joynt......and so have such a trimme fellow her selfe,” 
—* Terence in English,’ 1614. 

J. F. Manseron. 

Liverpool. 


Acacia (8 §, j, 433).—The sprig of acacia is 
one of the mysteries of Freemasonry. Freemasons 
say there were three grand masters at the building 
of Solomon’s Temple—Solomon, Hiram King of 





Tyre, and Hiram-ab-If the widow’s son. Some 
of the workmen of the temple wanted to get the 
= master’s word (the word is machbenach; the 
rench call it macbenou). Hiram refused, so they | 
murdered him, and buried the body, and planted | 
an acacia on the mound. Hence the carrying of | 

an acacia sprig at Mr. Raikes’s funeral. 
E. Leatoy-BLenxkiysorr. 


The sprigs of acacia had nothing to do with the 
wicker coffin. Any full-fledged Freemason knows 
the symbolism of acacia at a funeral. 

A. W. Cornetivs Hatrey, 
{Many other replies are acknowledged. } 


Tennyson's ‘Ayimer’s Fietp’ (7S, xii. 328, 
609 ; 8" S. i. 218, 257).—If Mr. Buckcer had | 
lived, he might have had more to say about the 
disputed passages of this poem. For one of them, 

Shores that darken with the gathering wolf, 

I find that his literal interpretation is confirmed 
oY Carlyle’s description of the noyades at Nantes. | 
e says, “Clouds of ravens darken the river: 
As to the 


wolves prowl on the shoal-places.”’ 


matter of fact, I confess it seems to me greatly 
improbable that even a century back wolves in 


France should have been so numerous and so bold 
as to come down from their mountain haunts and 
to gather in troops on the well-peopled shores and 
tidal waters of a great river; or even, as Carlyle 
rather suggests, that single prowlers shou!d have 
ventured so far. But, however this may be, for 
Tennyson's meaning I suppose that Carlyle’s words 
must be taken as conclusive.* For the passage, 

The deathless ruler of thy dying house 

Is wounded to the death that cannot die, 
I suppose it must be admitted in limine that Mr. 
Bocktev’s application to our Saviour is altogether 
untenable. I have looked at an annotated edition 
of ‘ Aylmer’s Field,’ by Mr. W. T. Webb, and 
find that he explains, like Mr. Baoce Boswett, 
of the immortal soul, ruler of the house which is 
the body, and doomed to death undying. Perhaps, 
therefore, we may acquiesce in this interpretation. 

C. B. Mount. 


VERSE ASSIGNED To SHaxkspeare (8S. i. 454). 
—The verse in question will be found in Shak- 
speare’s ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ sonnet xviii, in an 
edition of the ‘ Works of the English Poets, from 
Chaucer to Cowper,’ published in 1810. I subjoin 
the verse, with its context :— 

Whilst as fickle Fortune emil’d, 

Thou and I were both beguil’d. 

Every one that flatters thee, 

Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy like the wind; 

Faithful friends are bard to find. 

Every man will be thy friend, 

Whilst thou bast wherewith to spend ; 

But if store of crowns be secant, 

No man will supply thy want. 
The sonnet in which these words appear is not 

rinted in Malone’s ‘ Plays and Poems of William 

Shakspeare,’ The sonnet commences with the 
words— 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May; 


and, in allusion to it, in his preliminary remarks 


l'on the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim,’ Malone says that 


this poem was not written by Shakspeare. “ ‘The 
Passionate Pilgrim,’” says Malone, 

** was firat published by William Jaggard in small octavo 
in 1599, with our author's name....... J. Saggard in 1598 
had printed a collection of Poems written by Richard 
Barnefield. Among these are found A Sonnet in praise 
of ‘ musique and poetrie ’......and an Ode also written by 
Barnefield, of which the first line is ‘As it fell upons 
day’: notwithstanding which, William Jaggard inserted 
these two pieces in the ‘ Passionate Pilgrim ’ as the pro- 
duction of Shakespeare.” 

Cc. W. Cass. 


[ Other replies are acknowledged. | 


Bopxrw (8 S. i. 28, 130, 198, 297).—Refer- 
ring to the recent correspondence as to the word 





* Is it a mere coincidence, or a reminiscence of Car- 
lyle, that he speaks of the shores “* darkening ? Io 
Carlyle’s deecription the ravens “ da: ken " the air. 
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bodkin, I would say that during the course of an 
inquiry in connexion with Shakspeare and the 
‘Seven Champions of Christendom,’ I took the 
word bodkin as one of two words to illustrate a 
literary discovery which I had made. My argu- 
ment as to the word was as follows. ‘‘ Bodkin” at 
once suggests Hamlet’s 
Might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin. 

Bodkin was, of course, the name for a small 
dagger, but it did also mean an instrument which 
ladies used. This latter being familiar to Shak- 
speare, what reason is there that he should not 
mean it in this passage? He is speaking with con- 
tempt of the insignificance of an instrament. ‘‘A 
bare bodkin” can settle all the great trouble con- 
nected with our earthly being, t.¢., ‘‘a mere 
bodkin.” How could he mean a dagger—a 
weapon constructed for deadly purposes? Could 
Shakspeare really intend to say, “ Might his 
quietus make with a mere weapon prepared to 
make a quietus,” or ‘‘ Kill oneself with a mere 
weapon designed to kill” ? Surely not. And we 
have in the ‘ Seven Champions’ proof that a lady’s 
bodkin can serve to make a quietus. 

Of Castria, in part i. it is said that she “‘ took 
her silver bodkin, that before she had secretly 
hidden in her hair,” and with it pierced her 
sister’s breast. Afterwards she slew herself with 
the same instrument; and Floridon, the lover in 
that tragic scene, “ finished his days by the stroke 
of that same accursed bodkin that was the instru- 
ment of the two sisters’ death.” 

So Praxida, part iii, “stabbed herself to 
the heart with a bodkin, which she had hidden 
within the trammels of her hair.” 

As for dates, it is sufficient to say here that 
part iii. may be of the seventeenth century, but 
part ii. was certainly in existence in 1596, and the 
date of ‘ Hamlet’ was 1602. 

Lavuncetot Cross. 





Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

A Lyrical Concordance to the Poetical Works of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, By F.8, Ellie. (Quaritch.) 

Homace to a great poet can ecarcely take a more 
serviceable form than that of supplying a concordance 
to his works, Shakspeare, as is natural, was the first 
among profane writers to receive a tribute of this sort, 
and the volume of Mrs. Cowden Clarke, with the supple- 
ment to the poems of Mrs. Howard Furness, constitutes 
one of the most useful and indispensable of works. Milton 
was unfortunate enough to receive, in place of a con- 
cordance, a mere index verborum, such as is supplied at 
the close of many editions of the classic poets, and 
though a second work on a more ambitious scale has 
been issued, it is practically inaccessible. Pope came 
next in order, and concordances to Cowper and Burns 
have been published witbin recent days, The appearanee 
of Mr, Ellis’e ‘ Concordance to Shelley’ leaves only one 








more work of the class absolutely indispensable, namely, 
a concordance to Wordsworth, 

This latest concordance of Mr, Ellis is a more valuable 
and monumental work than is owing to any of his pre- 
decessors. As we pointed out at the time, the ‘Con- 
cordance to Burns’ is *“ contrived a double debt to pay,” 
and answers ail purposes of a glossary. Mr. Ellis, on 
the other hand, aims at supplying a full explanation of 
the senses in which every word is used. To take, thus, 
the word love, which Shelley naturally employs many 
hundreds of times, we find its use as a noun ranged under 
fourteen different headings, as a transitive verb under 
six, and as an intransitive verb under three. Words so 
common in use as of and by are treated with similar 
thoroughness, and even mere letters, as a and 0, occupy 
two or more headings. How much an arrangement of 
this class augments labour as well as utility is at once 
apparent. Mr. Ellis’s labours do not rest here, With a 
view to further aiding students, he marks by different 
signs the words in Shelley which are not in Shakspeare, 
are ueed by him only once, or are not used in the same 
sense. Six years’ labour, not wholly unassisted, have 
been employed by Mr. Ellis in the production of this 
most exemplary work of ite class that has yet seen the 
light. To the making of concordances there go, says 
Mr. Ellis, patience, industry, and time, To these things 
must be added zeal, and, in the case of a lexical con- 
cordance, knowledge, An immense love and reverence for 
an author is requisite to convert into an enjoyment anda 
recreation the task of extracting, co-ordinating, and past- 
ing the hundred and fifty or two hundred thousand slips 
which the execution of the work necessitates. There are 
in the ‘ Concordance ’ 818 pages, in double columns, with 
an approximate average of one hundred lines per column, 
Yet the six years over which the compilation bas spread 
seem to Mr, Ellis but a dream, and to those who would 
forget the minor vexations with which life is beset he 
recommends the making of a concordance. Our own 
obligations to Mr. Ellis are gladly acknowledged. What 
we hoped to see done by a society is acc: mplished by 
individual energy, and executed in a fashion that if it did 
not by its author's modesty disarm criticiem, would by 
its own merits defy censure The one hesitation we have 
concerning Mr, Ellis’s work is whether by the elevation 
of the ideal of a concordance it will not discourage the 
efforts of subsequent compilers. 


The History of the Free Grammar School of Queen Eliza- 
beth of Wakefield, By M. H. Peacock. (Wakefield, 
Milnes. ) 

Tue Free Grammar School of Wakefield is one of the 

hundred and seventeen echools which were founded in 

the reign of Elizsbeth. Before the Reformation, though 
grammar echools were not unknown, they were but few. 

Education was in those days more widely spread than 

has been commonly supposed, but it was in most cases 

in the hands of the clergy. The fall of the monasteries 
and the confiscation of the guild and chantry lands very 

much lessened the number of the clergy. It was im- 

possible to depend on them for the education of the 

rising generation, There was, in consequence, a strong 
desire manifested throughout the whole of England— 
though it was more fruitful in the northern counties— 
that secular echools should be founded and endowed. 

In some few cases chantry lands seem to have been 

devoted to this purpose, but in most caees they were 

the result of private beneficence. 

The school of which Wakefield is juetly proud received 
its charter in 1591. Mr. Peacock has found a document 
of the year 1590 in which several of the townsmen pro- 
mise to give sums of money in the lump or annually for 
the good work. He thinke, however, and we believe with 
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justice, that members of the family of Saville were the 
chief movers therein. The Savilles of those days were 
a patriotic house, well off in this world’s goods, and no 
doubt anxious for the welfare of the neighbouring town. 
Sir George Saville’s (of Toornhill) name occurs first in 
the list of governors, and the Saville owl is one of the 
charges on the seal of the school. 

Mr. Peacock gives an annoteted list of these first 
governors. There are five Savilles among them, and it 
could be proved that more than one of the others was 
intimately connected with the great house. 

A history of a school is a most useful book, but cannot 
be made very interesting. We are sure that the author 
has, in this case, done his best. Asa proof of this the 
reader need but turn to the chapter relating to the 
echolarships, which shows signs of much industry. Of 
the holders of the Cave scholarships at Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, founded by a Wakefield man in the last year of 


Elizabeth, Mr. Peacock gives a catalogue reaching to the | 


resent time, which will be found most useful by genea- 
ogists. Up to the year 1814 no register of the pupils 
was ever kept; or, if there was, it has perished. The 
author has done his best to supply the deficiency, and 
has gathered together an interesting list of men who 
can be proved to have gained their education, in whole 
or in part, at Wakefield. Among them are some note- 
worthy names, as, for example, Cressy, the Roman 
Catholic Church historian ; Ingram Hopton, the Royal- 
ist, who was slain at Winceby fight ; Dr. Jobn Radcliffe, 
the eminent physician ; Bingham, the author of ‘Ori- 
— Ecclesiastice ’*; and Bentley, the greatest of 
England's scholars. 

Lectures on the His'ory of Education, By Joseph Payne. 

(Longmans & Co.) 

TuHEse papers on the science of pedagogy, by the late 
Mr. J. Payne, are eminently sensible, and were well 
worth collecting and republisbing. In these days, when 
go much educating of one sort or another is going for- 
ward, it is wise to call back our schoolmasters to first 
principles and make sure that they set about their work 
in an intelligent manner. Nobody is better qualified to 
put them on the right track than Mr. Payne, He 
examines the art and method of all the great teachers 
from early times, and concludes that the one thing need- 
ful in good teaching is to teach the pupil to teach him- 
self. The stupidest of all methods is to store his passive 
mind with mere di da, instead of skilfully educing 
his active and interested faculties. “ The teacher is the 
stimulator and director of the intellectual processes by 
which the learner educates bimself. This 1 hold to be 
the central principle of all education,” He further 
insists that constant repetition is the one condition of 
knowing thoroughly, Play itself is an important part 
of a child’s education, and this ia the root-idea of the 
Kindergarten, which bas proved such a blessing to the 
infants of our time. Dr. J. F. Payne has edited his 
father’s lectures with care and judgment. The portraits 
of famous pedagogues which he has added are of unequal 
merit, Nothing could be feebler than the reproduction 
of Jacotot’s effizy, nor better than those of Locke and 
Rousseau, 


We have received the fifth number of the Journal of 
the Cork Historical and Archeological Society (Cork, 
Guy & Co.). It contains much useful matter, very well 
arranged. The memoir of the great Earl of Cork is 
of much more than mere local interest. A writer who 
uses the initials J. C., alluding to Mr. Hope's papers on 
* Holy Wells’ which have appeared from time to time in 
our contemporary The Antiquary, expresses a hope that 
something of the same kind may be done for the “ Holy 


Wells” of Ireland. On this subject we are in full agree- | 





ment with J. C. No part of Europe is more studded with 
bubbling founts than is the Green Isle, and from what 
Irishmen tell us there is hardly one without its poetic 
legend. Such a book would be of great value to the 
folk-lorist, but if well done would interest great numbers 
of persons who take little heed of the scientific side of 
popular beliefs, There are hundreds of people of Irish 
race in America, Australia, and elsewhere who still love 
the old land, and who would, we are sure, regard a 
judiciously annotated and illustrated list of her holy 
wells asa great treasure. : 

Ix an article reprinted from the Law Magasine and 
Review for May (Stevens & Haynes), entitled ‘The 
Fusion of Executive and Judicial Powers in India,’ Mr. 
John Dacosta brings out very forcibly the existence at 
the present day in India of what was considered a 
grievous blot on our administration by so able an 
administrator as Lord Cornwallis as far back as 1793. 
Human nature, especially Governmental human nature, 
seems to alter but little, and when we read of a suit 
commenced in 1862 for recovery of property seized by 
Government, without right as it was proved, only closing 
with a judgment of the Judicial Committee, February 6, 
1892, in favour of the native owner, it may not be strange 
if we are reminded of Jarndyce v, Jarndyce and other 
famous cases. 


Tue first series of the ‘ Canterbury Marriage Licences,’ 
edited by our indefatigable friend and worker Mr. J. M. 
Cowper is, we are glad to hear, in the binders’ hands, and 
will shortly be issued to subscribers. 





Motices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


J. A. J. (“ Biographical Dictionary of British Actors 
and Actresses ").—No such work exists. The most ample 
details obtainable will be found in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ ‘The Thespian Dictionary,’ Lon- 
don, 8vo., 1805, is the nearest approach to a work of the 
kind for which you inquire. Mr, Clark Russell’s ‘ Repre- 
sentative Actors’; ‘ The Biography of the British Stage,’ 
London, 8vo., 1824; Oxberry’s ‘ Dramatic Biography’; 
Tillot’s Dramatic Magazine ; and various similar works 
may be consulted, None of these approaches complete- 
Less, 

Joun Eastiy (“ Qil on Troubled Waters ”).—Consult 
General Indexes to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

CornicENDA.—P. 492, col, 2, ll. 10 and 12, for“ Haviel’ 
read Huriel ; 1. 10 from bottom, after “figure” insert 
“ representing France,” 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








